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natural calamity. 
Kwangtung have come as the culmination to a 
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PEKING’S CALL TO BATTLE CALAMITIES 


No Government in China’s history has done, 


and is doing, so much to conquer the twin perils of 
- flood and drought which have cursed the country 
from time immemorial. 


But few if any regimes 
have suffered so much misfortune in the way of 
The floods now reported in 


- Jong and varied series of afflictions so serious. in 


their import that a Directive of unprecedented - 
length has recently been issued by the GAC, under 
the signature of the Prime Minister (Chou En-lai). 


_ This not only discloses the range and nature of 


the visitations but lays down drastic and compre- 


hensive measures to remedy, in part at least, the 
-. grievous damage done to the summer crops by 
. making a special effort to increase the autumn 


crops. 


Treacherous weather, with late frost and hail- 
storms in several of the chief wheat-growing areas, 
serious drought in other areas of the North which 


delayed sowing, incessant rain south of the Yangtze ~ 


which rotted the rice seedlings, insect pests and, 


be on top of all, certain lapses in the supply of ferti- 
lisers, have combined to create a forbidding picture 


—all the graver in that bumper crops were planned 


-. and prayed for to help finance the first year of the . 


national construction plan. Rarely in the desolat- 


Ing chapter of natural disaster in China have so 


many misfortunes happened at once or in so many 
parts of the country. Even in East China, as in 
many other parts of the land, the ugly word famine 
has official currency, and there is even advice to 
the people to collect wild herbs to keep themselves 
alive till the autumn crops can be harvested. In 
too many of the calamities of the past the Chinese 
officials looked to foreign effort, and especially to 
international relief bodies, for help not only in 


- gupplies but in the actual organisation of relief 


on the spot. The Communists, on the contrary, 


have displayed a very strong initladtue,’ not only in 
the organisation of measures to ameliorate the 
disasters but in practical relief—huge quantities of 
grain having been shipped to the regions most 
seriously affected by famine, including Anhwei, 
Kiangsu, Shansi, and Honan. The Communists 
make much of the theory of Contradictions, and 
they will note with fresh ruefulness that one of 
the areas most stricken by drought and pest is 
precisely the one in which the most herculean 
efforts have been put forward to combat floods! 
The spring drought in the North was in fact, parti- 
cularly bad. The position was aggravated by the fact 
that (despite the boasts of record output) many 
areas had bad crops last year which led to serious 
famine in the spring, and affected spring produc- 
tion, as the Peking People’s Daily now admits. 
The Government Administration Council’s 


directive. under the signature of Chou En-lai, on | 


“Production of more grain and strengthening of 


famine relief work,” specifically declares this to E 
be the most momentous task of all in rural work. — 


All efforts must be judged by one criterion—more 
production, and everything else must be put aside. 
The GAC Directive, summoning the people and the 
officials to a supreme effort, insists that the diffi- 
culties to be faced can be overcome. The develop- | 


ment of mutual aid and the co-operative movement, 


it alleges, “has increased the possibilities of con- 
quering natural disasters and exploiting the poten- 
tialities of agricultural production.” The stricken 
wheat crops constitute only 10% of the gross grain 
crop, and it is held that by a great effort the loss 
can be made good in the general product in the 
autumn. A confident pose was very necessary 
psychologically, and even perhaps politically, be- 
cause it is quite obvious that many of the hard- 
driven peasants—and -possibly others too—are 
almost in despair over these further afflictions 
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after three years of toil and tribulation, but also 
of soaring hopes of far better days which the re- 
gime has done all possible to encourage. But 
China always showed her resilience in the past and 
confounded the prophets, and so long as the bureau- 
cratism against which the hierarchy has been in- 
veighing so tirelessly does not counterbalance the 
resolution and drive behind the remedial measures, 
China will turn the corner. 


But the crisis will have its effects in a very 
wide. field indeed, from the budget and finance to 
national construction. It will slow up the drive 
toward collectivization, for instance, and there are, 
incidentally, strong warnings to the hotheaded acti- 
vists to keep off the peasant owner and encourage 
him to do his best instead of driving him to sullen 
despair or open hostility by pressing him to join 
the producers’ co-operatives. Chou-En-lai makes it 
clear, however, that only the maximum efforts in 
leading the peasants to conquer famine will win 
the day. Meanwhile the utmost possible aid to the 
farmers, both in loans, and in guidance and leader- 
‘ship, has been ordered. 


Efforts are being directed to saving as much 
as possible of the wheat plants and ensure good 
autumn crops. Comfort is taken from the fact 
that rice constitutes 41.6% of the gross food out- 
put, and that more than 40% is made up of millet, 
corn, kaoliang and potatoes—the main food for the 


peasant masses, which have a higher capacity than 


- wheat In resisting famine. The disaster was partly 
foreseen in the altered price ratios in the spring 


as between cotton and grain, which reduced the. 


former and increased the latter, and now it is a 
matter of increasing the yield of grain per hectare. 


Chou En-lai called for the “universal and 
penetrating mobilization and organization of the 
masses to fight the natural disasters,” and pre- 
scribes a host of common-sense measures to be 
carried out to overcome the shortages of fertiliser 
and of man power, seeds and other resources both 
in the wheat-growing areas and in the ricefields 
to the south. ‘“‘Only by helping the famine-stricken 
peasants to make a good job of production can they 
be calmed down, the famine period be shortened, 
and the famine be tided over,” says the Directive. 
‘“‘Work not connected with grain production and 
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HONGKONG’S TRADE FOR JANUARY-APRIL 1953 


A glance at the trade returns covering the first four 
months of 1953 indicates the heavy losses sustained by 
the Colony since the imposition of controls in June 1951. 
During this period, imports and exports of merchandise 
reached a total of not more than $2,497 million, or a fall 
of over 34% compared with the total for the same period 
in 1951 of $3,806 million. 


However, there is ground for a certain amount of 
optimism in the fact that compared with trade during the 
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famine relief should be stopped or postponed if 
necessary, and efforts concentrated on leading the 
famine-stricken people to conquer the natural 
calamities, tide over the spring famine and make 


full preparations for the prevention of summer 
famine.” 


People in famine areas are urged to take 
emergency measures and universally make full use 
of vacant plots for planting crops which ripen early 
and give a higher yield—like melons, vegetables, 
potatoes and to “collect such substitute foods as 
wild herbs for use as food during the period of 
shortage before the autumn harvest.” Army units 


or official organs in the famine areas are asked 


to share the weal and misfortune of the people, 
eat coarse grain and practise economy in order to 
cement their ties with the local people. 


The directive also emphasises the necessity of 
seriously implementing the policy of protecting 
peasant land ownership and to carry out the prin- 
ciples of rational agricultural tax policy which 
includes exemption and reduction where conditions 
warrant. This is underlined by the People’s daily 
which says in an editorial that the basic conditions 
of production at present are individual production 
on small plots of land by the peasants, using 
manual labour, old-fashioned tools, natural manure 
and artificial irrigation. Hence, the degree of 
peasants’ activeness and labour intensity plays a 
decisive role in triumphing over natural calamities 
—‘‘but only if they are convinced of the truth that 


‘human determination will overcome destiny’ and 


of favourable conditions for conquering calamities, 
and if they are given material assistance in various 
respects, will they be capable of taking immediate 
action... The key to the elevation of peasants’ pro- 
duction activeness is the faithful implementation © 
of our policies, mainly in. protection of the peasants’ 
land ownership, the rational distribution of bur- 
dens, tax reduction and exemption according to 
regulations, and tax-free treatment for increased 
yield.” These incentives may be very disagreeable 
in fact and in theory to the extremists but the direc- 
tive is so specific that it ought to prevent them 
from creating still worse havoc by using the crisis 
to attempt to force through wider measures of 
collectivization in the countryside. 


THE WEEK 


first four months of 1952 which was valued at $2,150 million 
the figure for 1953 shows an increase of about 16%. 


Imports valued at $1,451 million rose by nearly 13% 
over those for 1952 (Jan.-Apr.) $1,286 million, but fell by 
17.6% against the amount of $1,761 million for 1951. Ex- 
ports which amounted to $1,046 m. rose by 21% over the 
1952 value of $864 m., but still showed a fall of nearly 
49% against the figure ‘for 1951 (4 months) of $2,045 m. 


Over the first four months Hongkong’s trade showed 
a large import excess of $405 m.; This was lower than the 
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months compared with both the previous years, 
amounted respectively to $165 m. and $377 m. On the 


‘follows the proceedings with growing appreciation. 


import surplus of $422 m. for 1952, but a contrast to the 
export surplus of $284 m. for 1951 (4 months). : 


That the Colony’s trade with China has suffered very 
severely under the restrictions is clear from the figures 
given. The total for the four months in amount of $640.6 
million, although up by more than 89% compared. with 
the figure of $338.3 m. for 1952, was still lower by about 
45% than the corresponding amount of $1,162.7 m. for 
1951. Imports from China, however, in amount of $339.8 
m., showed an encouraging upward trend of 39% over those 
for the previous, year of $244 m., and were nearly 14% 
above those for 1951 (Jan.-Apr.). of $298.6 m. Exports 
to China which reached $300.8 m, were up by as much as 
219.7% compared with 1952, which had dropped to only $94 
m., although they were still lower by 65% than the amount 
of $864 m. for 1951 (Jan.-Apr.). Brie 


With regard to countries in South East Asia, exports 
to Malaya of $130 million showed a decline over the four 
which 


other Hand, exports to Indonesia which were valued at 


$119 m. showed an increase over both the previous years, 


as did exports to Indochina of $15 m. and North Borneo 
$9 m. | 


Trade with Japan had an import surplus of $26 m. 
This, however, was a considerable reduction against the 
import excess of $116 m. for 1952 (4 months) and of 
$66 m. for 1951. Exports to Japan, consisting mainly of 
goods procured from China, rose to $87 m. as against an 
amount for 1952 (Jan.-Apr.) of not more than $33 m., 
although well below the value of $107 m. for the first four 
months of 1951. 
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the Council’s chairman, Mr. K. M. A. Barnett, sounded a well- 


timed warning about the future of work to be performed 
in the Council. He said: 


We work for a public the majority of whom have not 
yet become accustomed to Western standards of environ- 
mental sanitation and neighbourly behaviour, and who can- 
not be expected to accord our work much appreciation, let 
alone assistance. I must therefore ask of you patience and 
courage in the execution of unpopular measures and cau- 
tion in the advocacy of popular ones. — 


The housing question which is continually discussed 
found much attention by the councillors who suggested 
various measures for its early relief. A nominated member, 
Mr. R. C. Lee, outlined his views as follows: 


Everyone agrees that at the moment one of the most 
urgent problems in the Colony is Housing. To solve this 
problem, we need the combined effort of all sections of the 
community and the Government. First of all we should 
try to alleviate the housing difficulties of the white-collar 
workers. It is not at all infeasible for all large firms and 
institutions, both Government and commercial, to provide 
housing for their staffs by building blocks of flats and letting 
them at low rentals. Two public utility companies in Hong- 
kong have recently been carrying out such housing projects 
for their staffs. Besides making contribution towards solv- 
ing the housing problem these companies have improved the 
relationship between management and employees, a condi- 
tion which is vital to the good working and prosperity of 
any organisation. 


At the same time building cooperatives or societies 
should be established with Government financial backing and 
blocks of flats should be built and sold to bona fide citizens 
on instalment payments. The time and amount of each 


HK’s Trade with the Fas East 
January-April 1953 
($ million) 


1953 
Imp. Exp. Total 
China 340 301 641 
Formosa © ........ 23 37 60 
24 31 55 
3 15 18 
503 471 974 
Malaya : 130 193 
Thailand , 110 47 157 
Indonesia  ........ 11 119 130 
Burma : 13 32 
Indochina 15 15 30 
a 233 351 584 
Grand Total .... 736 822 1,558 
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HK URBAN COUNCIL & REFORM CLUB 


The HK Reform Club is now with four elected members 
strongly represented in the Urban Council. At the first 
meeting, last week, of the Urban Council after the recent 
elections all official and elected members spoke. The public 
is now more interested in the debates in that Council and 


Reform Club’s chairman, Brook Bernacchi, at the same 


time is ever more popular and his. voice is listened to by 
the Home and the local Governments. At the last meeting 


The | 


1952 1951 

Imp. Exp Total Imp. Exp. Total 
244 94 338 299 864 1,163 
17 68 85 30 46 76 
24 30 54 34 76 110 
149 33 182 173 107 280 
2 6 8 1 5 6 
436 231 667 B8T 1,686 
46 165 211 291 377 668 
71 83 154 41 29 70 
13 97 110 29 104 133 
5 11 16 5 24 29 

9 16 25 2 4 6 
15 11 26 9 8 17 
9 a 15 8 7 15 
168 389 557 385 553 938 


instalment can be so arranged as to be within the reach 


of everyone. 


The speech by Brook Bernacchi was the most important 
one of the Council debate. An extract follows. 


: We stand not alone, but as a team and as a party. I am 
a firm believer in the party system being the only workable 
basis of democratic government as yet devised. The rather 


strange position has occurred in that the voting public of 


this Colony has returned to every single seat available to 
them in this Council, men pledged to the same platform, 


yet we are here a minority. It cannot now be said that 
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the public is divided and it is not the public’s fault that 
those who are pledged to this platform are not in greater 
number on the Council. The mandate that the public has 
given us cannot be ignored. We asked for a block vote, 
we received a block vote. We are no revolutionary party, 
indeed it is our claim that we represent the liberal opinion 
of the Colony. We are not satisfied with the constitution of 
the Urban Council and we shall press that further repre- 
sentations be made to Government to make the Council into 


a fully fledged Municipal Council. The Colony should not 
be denied this. 


We intend ‘proposing that such representation should 
be on the basis of at least four more elected members, 


with an ultimate aim of an elected majority on the Council. — 


As in all great municipalities, the Chairmanship of this Coun- 
cil should be separated from the Departmental executive and 
that whilst the head of the Department of Urban Services 
should sit as an important member of the Council, a Mayor 
should be elected by the Council from amongst the Un- 
officials who should take the Council’s Chair. 


Almost the key-stone of any proper Urban or Muni- 
cipal Council is the necessity to have a substantial measure 
of financial independence. [I proposed that the financial 
independence should take the form that the Ratings and 
Valuations Department be brought under the Urban Council 
_and that the Council be empowered to raise, collect and spend 

its own revenue by means of rates and license fees. 


* . 
CORONATION CELEBRATIONS IN HONGKONG 


Never has this Crown jewel of the Orient shone as 
it did last week to the glory of Queen Elizabeth II. As 
the Colony’s illuminations were turned on, the Island and 
the Kowloon Peninsula became a mass of brilliant light— 


a blazing symbol of love and loyalty. Hongkong by night — 


has always been a scene which residents point out with 
pride to visitors as one of the most memorable sights in 
the world. With the Coronation illuminations adding even 


more brilliance to the already glittering scene, the view 


from the top of the Peak—or from almost anywhere else 
for that matter—was one which will never be forgotten 
by those who had the good fortune to see it. It was a 
scene unparalleled in the entire Commonwealth. The water- 
fronts on both sides of the harbour were ablaze with lights 


—diamond crowns set with coloured lights depicting rubies, — 


sapphires and emeralds; illuminated red, white and blue 
Union Jacks; Royal emblems picked out in plain and coloured 
fairy lights; and above all the Royal Cipher E-II-R shining 
from the RN Dockyard, from the wharves of the Hongkong 
& Whampoa Dock Co., from the Hongkong & Shanghai 
Bank, and from innumerable other buildings, telling the 


world the cause for. celebration—the Coronation of a 
Queen. } 


Ships in harbour were outlined with strings of fairy 
lights and buildings on shore were framed in the Royal 
colours. Many, including Government House; were flood- 
lit, others set off with appropriate illuminated designs. 
Literally crowning the display was the $25,000 crown and 
letters E-II-R atop the Hongkong & Shanghai Bank. 
Twenty-six feet high and 80 feet wide, the crown is set with 
2,000 bulbs while 1,000 go to make up the E-IJ-R. Another 
striking display was at Holt’s Wharf where two gigantic 
Union Jacks, each 15 feet by 10 feet and each with 1,200 
bulbs, had been erected, together with a crown (area 100 
sq. feet) and 10 feet high letters E.R. There was ori- 
ginality, also, in the design adopted by the Hongkong & 
Whampoa Dock Co. who have a crane picked out in white 
lights, pointing like a hand to the Head Offices similarly 
outlined, with a 10 feet high crown and the letters E.R. 
Ships belonging to the dockyard were also outlined—all 
in white lights which are more easily visible from a dis- 
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tance. The Penbaiista Hotel was floodlit, as were the ma- 


jority of more important buildings on the waterfronts and in 
the centre of Hongkong and Kowloon. 


Chinese and foreign business houses, Kaifongs and 
welfare organisations, hospitals, schools, hotels, all combined 
to make this display better than any seen hitherto. On 
either side of the harbour the display was centred on foun- 
tains erected by the Government—fountains which spray 
red, white and blue water. The first, in Statue Square, was 


topped by a crown, with a neon sign “Long Live the Queen” 


above a replica of the world from which flags of the Com- 
monwealth and services are hung. Four lions surround the 
fountains, and four gas flames were alight night and day. 
Red and yellow pennants hung in rows leading from the 


_ fountain, to make the scene gay during the day. 


In Kowloon, at the concourse of the Kowloon-Canton 
Railway, a raised garden had been built, with one large and 
three smaller fountains. The central fountain sprayed red, 
white and blue water by turns, and each of the three smaller 
ones sprayed one of the three Royal colours. The larger one 
was decorated with two “ribbons” of red, white and blue 
neon tubes (similar to those which adorn the Chartered 
Bank) which are an innovation being used for the first time 
in the Colony. The whole was surmounted by a gas flame. 
Daylight shows the surrounding garden planted with red, 


white and blue flowers, and round the edge are poles with 
purple and gold pennants, spotlit at night from nearby 


lamp-posts. 


: More buildings than ever before were floodlit—all the 
main Government buildings decorated with shields and royal 


emblems were either floodlit or outlined with fairy-lights. 
St. John’s Cathedral was floodlit, and several other churches 
were decorated, including St. Teresa’s Church, Kowloon, 
which had illuminated its tower. The Marine Office and the 
Central Fire Brigade Building both had flags and other 
motifs, picked out by the spotlights at night, and both build- 


ings were outlined with strings of lights on the Connaught | 


Road side. The General Post Office, decorated with flags 
of the Commonwealth behind shields, was picked out with 
fairy lights, and the emblems were illuminated with spot- 


lights. It also displayed a neon sign “Long Live the 
Queen.” All the buildings surrounding Statue Square were 


floodlit, including the Supreme Court which also bears coats 
of arms, shields and flags of all nations. The Colonial 


Secretariat and most govt. offices were similarly decorated. — 


* * * 


HONGKONG'’S LOYAL ADDRESS 


A large and distinguished gathering was present in 


the Council Chamber, Colonial Secretariat, when a formal 
meeting of the Legislative Council was convened last week 


to witness the reading by His Excellency the Governor, 


Sir Alexander Grantham, GCMG, of the Colony’s Loyal 
Address to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II on her Corona- 
tion. The beautifully executed Illuminated Address in Eng- 
lish and a Scroll bearing a Loyal Address in Chinese, to- 
gether with the signatures and the magnificent lacquer orna- 
mental box in which they will be contained, were displayed 


on the Council table. The text of the loyal address was 
as follows: 


To Her Most Gracious Majesty Elizabeth the Second, 
by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom and Northern 
Ireland and of her other realms and territories Queen, 
Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith, May 
it please your Majesty. 


On the most auspicious occasion of Your Coronation, 
Your humble and dutiful subjects in the Colony of Hong- 
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kong wish to express their loyalty and devotion to Your 
Majesty’s Throne and Person. 


Peoples of many races and many creeds dwell’ in peace, 
freedom and harmony within the narrow confines of this 
small Colony; by their common purpose, they have rebuilt 
from the chaos of war and captivity a haven of trust and 
hope where justice and truth again flourish. 


Of the bounty of their blessings, Your dutiful subjects 
are both mindful and ever grateful, and these blessings are 
abundantly enhanced and enriched by the heritage of alle- 


- giance to Your Royal Person as the Head of one wide and 


varied family. 


Members of many other nations who enjoy in this 
Colony the order which emanates from wise and beneficent 
government, desire to join with Your dutiful subjects in 
tendering their sincere congratulations and good wishes 
to Your Majesty, and together, with reverence and affection, 
they pray on this memorable day that by the Grace of God, 
You may long be spared in health and happiness to guide 


the destinies of the great Empire and Commonwealth over 
which You are called to reign. : 


e 
The following is a translation of the loyal address of 
the Chinese Community of Hongkong: 


We the Chinese community of Hongkong with humble 
duty on the occasion of the grand ceremony of the Corona- 
tion of Your Majesty Queen Elizabeth II on this second 
day of June, 1953, submit that when One Person has cause 


for joy then the Four Seas rejoice. At this glorious time 


when Your Majesty receives the precious Mandate of Heaven 
we offer as tribute our congratulations in the incense-laden 
prayers of this Address, saying:—_ 


Hail to Your Majesty! As in line You succeed to Your 
great Empire, the temporal perfection of Your womanly 


virtue forms the complement to Your wisdom bestowed by 
Heaven. 


As on the Throne assume this Crown, the eyes of ten 
thousand nations look up in respect. As the turn of events 


leads on to glory, all the poeples everywhere rejoice to- 
gether. 


For us in Hongkong, good government progresses daily; 


there is freedom in generous harmony and a time of poli- 
tical peace.. 


In the early Move following the liberation, the evil 


atmosphere of the enemy occupation was dispelled, trade 
was restored and a new scene created. 


As we come to the present time, our many-sided ad- 
ministration makes vigorous progress, the villages and 


hamlets enjoy peace and tranquillity, and education and 
culture flourish. 


How were these achievements brought about? To 
whose efforts are they due? They are due to proper direc- 


tion from above and proper compliance from below and to 


the abolition of all distinctions. 


In the overseas domains under Your Majesty’s protection 
Your benevolence and understanding extend far and wide. 
Long may Your Majesty remain upon Your Throne and 
may Your Royal Heritage endure for ever! 


Now on this brilliant occasion, when there is universal 
rejoicing at home and overseas, we pray that Heaven may 
bless Your Majesty, on whom Your myriad subjects Sea 


HONGKONG’S HARBOUR 


Keeping Hongkong a free port had always been a 
guiding principle, and from the very beginning develop- 
ment of the port had been a major consideration, said 
Dr. S. G. Davis and the Rev. Fr. T .F. Ryan, SJ., when they 
continued their series of discussions about Hongkong over 
Radio Hongkong last week. Newspapers of the early days 
carried nothing but news of shipping and shipping advertise- 


ments: A great effort had been made in- Hongkong to keep 


everything cheap so that ships could come here and get 
their work done at the lowest possible rate. This had been 
the policy of the Colony from its beginning up to the pre- 
sent time. That a buoy could be hired for $24 a day was 
amazingly cheap. Furthermore, there was no compulsory 
pilotage and lighthouse dues were negligible. It was re- 
called that Sir David Owen, who had reported on future 
port development in Hongkong, had been struck by the 
lowness of the charges of the godowns and docks here— 


lower than those of many ports of which he had knowledge. 


Much of this was due to the fact that private enterprise 
-had been able to keep on such a competitive rate their 


control of godowns and the provision of facilities for hand- 
ling and storage. 


The turn-round of ships in Hongkong was the fastest 
in the world and since time was money this was of great 


_value to shippers. Since the war there had been absolutely 


no labour trouble of any kind regarding the handling of 
ships. This meant that low shipping rates were being main- 
tained without underpaid labour. Since 1949 all the wharves 
and the piers and jetties had been taken over by the Govern- 
ment and the réason for this was that the building of a 
‘wharf or a pier was very expensive and if the port was 
to be as modern and as efficient as possible much money 
would be needed. Government could put up this money. 


Outside of the two main ship-repairing companies in 
the Colony, there were over 200 small boat and ship repair- 
ing yards available for small river steamers, junks and so 
on. Bunkering in Hongkong was done in a very satisfactory 


fashion. Oil tankers and waterboats were also available 
at all times. 


The word “godown” if used in England would not be 
understood at all. It was an Indian word. One version was 
that the word had originated in this way: in the early 
days homes and offices were built above a storage room where 
supplies were kept. It was therefore necessary some time 
or other to “go down” for supplies. 


It was not often realised that to be a good wharf coolie 
or a stevedore one needed to be a Vicsscge, a skilled gentle- 
man.” Lifting was itself an art. 


An estimate of godown space on both sides of the 
harbour puts it at well over 1,000,000 tons of cargo. 


* * * 


THEORY AND THE MACHINES WHEELS! 


The Chinese are a sceptical lot, and none more so 
than the hard-headed engineer and ‘industrial technician. 
They have to work pretty hard nowadays, and they are all 
the more disinclined to sit down at the forms and desks — 
and listen for hours on end to Party propagandists. The 
latter were much put out some time ago when they were 
being repeatedly told by the technicians that no amount 
of talk or theory would make the machine’s wheels go round 
—and, with a flourish toward the machine, were invited to 
try! But the Communists always quote back Marx’s state- 
ment that theory becomes a material force as soon as it 
has gripped the masses. Indeed the Marxist theory of 
remaking the world, says the People’s Daily, is “an in- 
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vincible force,’ and it declares that anyose who «fails: toi” 


acquire. a systematic understanding of .Marxist theory “is 
liable to feel helpless when. he comes across. a new eiypation 
and new problems.” | 


It is ‘a mere cdincidenes, that’ the ‘anniversary Karl 
Marx falls in May, a month filled with anniversaries. Indeéd 
under the Nationalist regime every day in May was a holi- 
day, or a humiliation Day!’ The People’s Publishing House 
is not above ‘doing ‘a bit''of business, and it cértainly has 
done well with its monopoly. The Chinese people, says the 
Communist news agency, “fervently love the works of 
Marx.” They are not, of course, everybody’s meat and 
fervcur. But nobody will dispute the assertion audibly. 
The People’s Publishing House have put out eleven items 
of his works, aggregating 545,000 copies, and since it seems 
to be as profitable as it is erthodox and seemly, the Ministry 
_ of Posts joined in and issued a commemorative set of postage 
stamps on May 20, bearing the portrait of the Bearded 
One, with his signature in two denominations. Philatelists 
have no ideological prejudices ‘and will note with due in- 
terest that these stamps are to be rectangular—200 yuan 
in dark brown and 700 yuan in dark blue. 


CHECKUP ON CENTRAL BUREAUCRACY 


The Peking Finance Ministry recently concluded its 
latest checkup of bureaucratism in the Ministry and it is 
now devoting its attentions to the implementation of the 
decrees and directives issued during the past three years. 
During the recent checkup, numerous mistakes were exposed. 
For instance, a certain unit asked the Ministry to appro- 
priate 350,000 million yuan for urgent use, and the Ministry 
made the appropriatiotis as asked without making an in- 
vestigation. Actually, however, the budgetary provision for 
this item was only 70,000 million, so 280,000 million was 
appropriated over and above the Budget figure! Units clash 
with each other and often leave decisions unsettled. The 
remark is frequently heard that the Ministry is not efficient 
despite its numerous departments, and apparently the moré 
meetings there are the fewer the decisions. Some people 
remarked ‘‘We cannot hold the meeting (because of lack of 
a quorum) and cannot break up the meeting (because pre- 
parations are not well done and problems cannot be solved).”’ 


The Ministry called another conference and the acting 


Finance Minister Jung Tze-ho gave the officials a dressing- — 


down. The departments always looked brisk and busy but 


were generally attending only to minor problems, leaving. 


the major ones severely alone. Even in routine work there 
had been many mistakes, Correspondence destined for Wuhan 
went to Mukden, to the North-east instead of the South-Cen- 
tral administration. Tons were written as catties and “hun- 
dred million” was entered as ‘“‘ten million” in official corres- 
pondence. More and more work was arranged but fewer and 
fewer check-ups were made. Budgetary items and forms 
drawn up were so complex and numerous that cadres at 
subordinate levels were unable to fill them up and the forms 
were pigeonholed. Financial departments only concerned 
themselves with budgetary examination but rarely with 
budgetary implementation. Sometimes they held the purse- 
strings too tight in the case of essential expenditures. In 
the matter of tax collection, demands for the fulfilment of 


tasks, inadequate check-up work and inadequate implementa- | 


tion of policy, have resulted in such law-breaking acts in 
various districts as commandism, beatings, arrests and forced 
suicides. “This state of affairs cannot be tolerated and — 
must be strictly corrected in the future,” said the Minister, 


Some officials were not skilful in. following the “ 


mass 
line”. or in experimentation. 


Poor ideological: leadership. 
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and low prefessional levels were chiefly blamed for these 
mistakes. Division of- labour is not. clear, said the Minister,,. 
and “‘the buck is passed around like a football without achiev- 
ing any settlement.” 


Ninety per cent of the sales in the ‘Mintatey, he said, 
are loyal, diligent, and anxious to make a good job of their 
work. Some are quick in progress but unable to take an 
overall view of things and, moreover, are too impatient. 
The majority of cadres are too slow and conservative in 
accepting novel things. To overcome bureaucratism is a 
long-term task and “rough methods” should be avoided. 


s 
AUTCNCMY IN SOUTH-WEST CHINA 


A Joint Autonomous Area of the Thai and Shantou 
minorities is to be established in the Paoshan Administrative 
District in Yunnan province. In April the members of the 
Committee for Nationalities Democratic Coalition Govern- 
ments, and, the Committee on Nationalities Affairs of Pao- 
shan administrative district held a conference that lasted 
20 days. Leaders of the Thai and Shantou nationalities 
“popular with the people” attended together with model 
warriors or workers who had emerged from the bandit sup- 
pression and production activities. At the meeting the pre- 
paratory committee of the Joint Autonomous Area was set 
up and 21 members elected, with Tao Ching-pan, of. Thai 
nationality, as Chairman and Kung Shou (Thai) and Chou 
Li Han (Chinese) as Vice-Chairmen. The committee had 
its first meeting on April 28, and arranged the. preparatory 
work for the establishment of the autonomous area and 
decided to study penetratingly and propagandise the policy 
of local autonomy among the local cadres and people, in 
combination with the election of representatives to the All- 
Nationality and All-Circles Representatives Conference, 


It was stated in a Kunming message to the New China 
News Agency that since the liberation of the area three 
years ago, the minority peoples have helped the military 
units on the frontier to eliminate bandits and special agents, 
strengthen the frontier, and stabilise the social order. In_ 
some districts “nationalities democratic coalition govern- 
ments” have been set up and in others autonomous people’s 
governments of the chu and hsiang levels. 


* 


SECRETS OF KAZAKHSTAN 


An Austrian prisoner-of-war who was anieaetis released 
by the Russians and returned to his own country gave the 
Vienna correspondent of The Times an interesting story 
of his experiences during a journey across the entire Soviet 
province oi Kazakhstan, which is bounded on the north by 
the Siberian railway city of Petropavlovsk and on the east 
by the Chinese province of Sinkiang. It was at that time 
a sealed country and is believed to be so still. The greater 
part of the population now consists of deportees from other 
parts of the Soviet Union. . The war prisoners found the 


Kazakh villagers extremely friendly except when their Rus- 


sian leader was with them. The moment they saw him, 
they went into their houses and did not come out again 
till he had gone by. So the prisoners got into the habit 
of giving him a wide berth when they reached a village 
in the evenings. They were always invited to spend the 
night in a Kazakh house as soon as the news got round 
that there were “Dutchmen” in the verey though actually 
they were generally mixed, | 


The Austrian’s party, for example, ‘a 
as well as a German and himself. Their job was to collect 
many thousands of cattle, and most of the work in rounding 
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them up and keeping them together was done, not by the 
_ three prisoners and the two Kazakhs who were on the Rus- 
- gian’s staff but by a team of dogs which must have totalled 
about a hundred. The trek lasted nine weeks, and near 
Mointy, as they left the central uplands, they came upon 
a place which was said to be the tomb of Genghiz Khan— 
in a kind of recess underneath the castle he is supposed to 
have lived in and which is now looked after by the Soviet 
Department of Ancient Monuments. An inscription in 
Kazakh lettering is carved in a stone wall above it. By 
the time they arrived at the border town or Alma Ata 
they had lost many of the cattle, but nobody troubled 
to count carefully and the Russian was satisfied if they 
were within 100 or so of the number he expected. 


USA TRADE REGULATIONS REGARDING CHINA 


Under date of June 7th, the USA Secretary of Com- 
merce for International Affairs has introduced new regula- 
tions directed against trade with Communist China. 


7 In future foreign carriers will have to apply to the 
Office of International Tuade (OIT) for individual licences, 
which will not generally be granted, to buy petroleum pro- 
ducts including fuel and ship or plane stores, if the following 
four conditions exist. These conditions are intended to 
stop the supplying of foreign vessels trading with China. 


1.—The foreign carrier has called at Macao or any 


point under Far Eastern Communist control since January 1 
year. 


2. The carrier is bound for any such point, within 
120 days for a vessel or 30 days for an aircraft, upon 
leaving the last United States point of exit. 


3.—The carrier is carrying any commodities of any 
origin within these periods known by the owner, master, 
commander, charterer or agent to be destined directly or 
indirectly to these points unless they are covered by an 
OIT export licence. 


4.—The carrier is registered in, or under chaetee to, a 
Soviet bloc country or is under charter to a national of any 
Soviet bloc country. 


Coal is not among the ‘commodities requiring a licence; 
the reason being, that very few vessels trading with China 
purchase coal in the United States. | 
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ANN. OUNCE 
A NEW ae 
SERVICE 
KONG - CALCUTTA 


H.K. to Calcutta — Saturdays x 
Calcutia to H.K. — Sundays 
@ Once weekly by “Skymaster” to and from 
. Hong Kong via Rangoon and Bangkok 
@ Total journey time each way 13% hrs. 
@ Fully trained Stewardesses carried on all flights 
@ Full meal service provided on all flights 


@ Passage and freight 
at economical rates 


Passages, call 56260. 34149, 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD., and major tourist agents. 


Freight, call 58948 


ESTABLISHEO 


GILMAN = COMPANY LTD. 
MERCHANTS 
: @ SHIPPING AND 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. 


INSURANCE 


CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 
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POLICY TRENDS IN AUSTRALIA 


By A. c, 


The recent elections here for half of the 
Senate, which resulted more or less in the forecasted dead- 
lock between the government and the Labour Party (the 
government have now 31 seats against Labour’s 29), gave 
many the occasion to speculate on Mr. Menzies’ economic 


policy, as well as being the occasion of much heart searching 


on the part of a wide representation of public opinion as 
to whether the Senate should be completely abolished or 
drastically reformed, for in its present state it is more of 


a hindrance to effective than a competent 
organ. 
During the campaign seeceding the elections the 


government based its case on its record for the last three 
years, the elimination of Communism in industry and key 
posts, a return to a favorable balance of payments, a brake 
on inflation and a sincere attempt to put back value into 
the currency. The opposition under the leadership of Mr. 
Evatt maintained that the government’s economic policy 
was causing unemployment, that economic ‘expansion had 


become impossible, that the government had restricted vital. 


immigration, that it had failed to halt inflation etc. 


Most striking to the outside observer was that nowhere 
in the political campaigns are the essential problems of the 
nation touched upon. The reason for this becomes obvious 
when it is understood that due to the very close voting, 
each side must try to court the support of all sections of 
the economy and that it would be suicidal to antagonise 
any one section. Consequently the real home truths are 
glossed over and the debate centres around Communism, 
the basic wage, inflation and the housing program. 


To the serious minded citizen it must seem a dis- 
heartening performance. Superficial, short-sighted, vote- 


catching statements of policy by responsible politicians can 


do the country no good. 


Unfortunately much of the fault lies with the elec- 
torate, to the great majority of whom the promise of 


immediate gain is much more attractive than the possibility 
of future prosperity. 


The essential instability of the Australian economy 


lies in the top-heaviness of the secondary industries, which 
were so greatly expanded during the war, over primary 
production. This fact has been belaboured by so many 
so often that it may seem trite to go on repeating it. 
Nevertheless it must be repeated because it is a situation 


that can only become more critical as political power becomes 
less effective. 


If the lack of balance is to be corrected the emphasis 


- must be directed on to the land. The chief exports are 


the agricultural and the pastoral and these two also con- 


stitute the backbone of the economy. 


In order to direct national resources towards develop- 
ment of the land, various lines of action are possible. The 
first is to attract the capital necessary for the vast. expendi- 
ture on roads, railways, bridges, dams, irrigation, land 
clearance and other basic overheads. 


investments reached the incredibly high figure of over 30 To 
of the national income. 


* 


Federal 


There is patently not 
enough capital available in Australia, even though in 1952 


Therefore it must be the task of the government to 
create conditions which will attract foreign capital to the 
crucial sectors of the economy, and away from the secondary 
industries to which it has been mainly directed in the past: 


and also to negotiate for foreign isiscead or government 
loans. 


This implies a thorough overhasl of the taxation system 
to allow reasonable profit for those engaged in cultivating 
the land and developing new pastures, for these are occu- 
pations which need solid reserves to tide them over bad 
years. It also implies carefully considered taxation agree- 
ments with the countries supplying capital, mainly the 
United States and Britain. No one can be expected to 
invest capital if there is no prcfit incentive. 


The second course is to attract the manpower to the, 
country and the only way to do this is to greatly improve | 
the amenities and conditions of the farm labourer, which 
at the moment compare so unfavourably with the worker 
in the town, or alternatively to inaugurate cooperative or 
profit sharing stations and farms which will hold the interest 


of those already on the land as well as attract the towns- 
men. 


To redress the balance of the economy much of the 
capital and manpower will have to be attracted away from 
the secondary industries, and it is here that the greatest 
dificulty appears: for any government that advocates this 
course will necessarily alienate the support of a large sec- 
tion of the great manufacturing interests—and no govern-— 


‘ment in Australia to-day can do that and live. 


Inevitably the old, old question of the tariff, that runs 
like a bright red line through the economic history of Aus- 
tralia rears its ugly head once more. 


By reducing duties on imported goods, especially on 
“protected” items, many unsound enterprises would probably 
sink beneath the waves of healthy competition and there 
would be a certain amount of manpower available for the 
land. But the outcry from the large and vocal proportion 
of the population that depends on secondary industries for 
its livelihood would be fearsome. The right-wing would cry 
“traitor’, for allowing industries, vital to self-sufficiency in 
time of war, to fall by the wayside: and the left-wing 
would have a heaven-sent opportunity for trouble making 
during the temporary unemployment and transition period. 


It is a course which, though economically desirable, is 
politically quite impossible. 


Whether the government is Liberal or Labour, and 
there is good reason to suppose that the next one will be 
Labour, they must rely on the secondary industries for sup- 
port. Consequently its main line of action must be at 
best to make conditions on the land more attractive, to 
formulate a judicious taxation policy which will enable the 


small grazier and farmer to improve his fixed capital, to 


maintain the status quo as regards the tariff on imported 
manufactured goods, if it is impossible to lower it. 


All in all it will be a long, slow operation and is bound 
to encounter much opposition of which the most serious is 


‘in the constitution itself, a political system which is making 


strong government impossible, 
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ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES - 


By E. Kann 


(Lee Angeles) 


(Special to the Far Easters Eeonemic Review) 


Cement Companies 


New construction in America is growing ng year to 
year, not only as far as highways are concerned, but also 
in connection with the erection of homes, schools, hos- 
It is therefore not to 


Average Earnings 
1935 1941 194 
1939 1945 1951 
Penn-Dixie ins N.A 0.86 4.41 
‘N.A.—Comparable data not available. dDeficit. 


be wondered at that the cement industry was operating 
at practically full capacity during recent years. Actually 
there existed a large backlog in needed public works pro- 
jects. For this reason many cement stocks have been 
attracting increasing attention. In recent years, the in- 
dustry has augmented its efficiency and financial status; 
it is one of the few lines of suppliers of basic materials 
which has not substantially increased productive capacity 
in. the course of the past 20 years. Most of America’s 
cement common shares now sell at prices to return fairly 
generous yields and are at reasonable price times earnings 
ratio. 
presentatives in the building supplies trade at this time. 


In a review of cement stocks, Hemphill, Noyes & Co.’s 
research department estimates that about 33% of cement 
manufactured goes into general building construction; 15% 
is used for paving highways, streets and runways; 15% 
is employed in conservation work in flood control, drainage, 
power projects, etc.; 9% for rural purposes; 7% is devoted 
to sewers and water supply; 5% to bridge construction; 
and the balance of 16% to enaneons purposes, inclusive 
of railroad affairs. 


During world war II public works were much reduced, 
but in 1948 these called for expenditures of $4.8 billion; 
subsequent years saw steady advances, and by 1952 public 
works were responsible for outlays of $10.5 billion. In 
1953 a rise by one billion is to come about. The greatest 


shortage exists in school buildings. As the population dur- © 


ing the past decade has increased by 20 million people, 
there are not enough hospitals available in this country. 
The number of automobiles on the road has risen so 
rapidly that vehicles can no more be accommodated safely, 
so that many more dollars will have to be spent for new 
roads. Some people fear a general business recession. 
Should this become a reality, Government is geared to 
spend large amounts on public works, so as to prevent un- 


employment. Under. such conditions the cement industry 
appears to be well fortified. 


Quality of cement is standardised, and severe com- 


petition is not in the cards. Large construction projects 
in Europe make dumping of foreign cement in this country 
unlikely. Prices for cement were not increased since 1950, 


though a moderate advance is ee here in the near 
future. 


fits Phillips considerably.* 


Actually the stocks are the most satisfactory re- 


Present dividend rates are well protected by expected 


earnings for 1953 and some increases are likely to ‘occur. 
For the time being Lone Star, Lehigh Portland, and Alpha 


Portland, are favored amongst the six companies which 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. has analyzed as per results found 
below: 


1952 Price 
or x 
ngs Ind. Recent 1952 | Approx 
1951 1952 Div. Price Earns. Yield 
$4.39 $4.74 $3.00 49l, 10.4 6.1% 
5.06 5.26 2.20 35% 6.7 6.2 
4.36 4.71 3.00 §21%4 11.1 5.7 
2.90 3.07 1.20  #29% 9.7 4.0 
8.14 3.12 1.65 3144 10.0 5.3 
4.58 4.44 2.00 84% 5.8 


Phillips Petroleum Co. 


Repeatedly I took occasion to draw attention to the 
popularity of Phillips Petroleum Co. Management is ag- 
gressive; activities are well diversified; apart from exten- 
sive oil wells and efficient refineries, the company is ex- 
tremely well placed as regards natural gas. The bill 
recently passed by Congress relative to tideland oil bene- 
The recent sensational oil find 
in Saudi Arabia by American Independent Oil Co, is another 
feather in the cap of Phillips, for it owns 33%% of Inde- 
pendent’s stock. In February of this year Phillips was 
quoted as high as $69. At the beginning of May the 
stock dropped to 57. Why? 


To a moderate extent this was due to the general re- 
cession in Stock Exchange values. But the main reason for 
the drop is to be seen in the proposed new issue by Phillips 
Petroleum of $162,222,000 Convertible Sinking Fund De- 
bentures, due June 1, 1983. The rate of interest pertain- 
ing to these debentures. was to be fixed at the end of 
May. Existing shareholders will be entitled to subscribe 
to the new debentures at the rate of $100 principal amount 
for each nine shares held. At first glance the scheme 
looks like watering the company’s stock; but this is not 
necessarily so. 


Purpose of the new issue: According to a prospectus 
compiled by Standard & Poor’s, net proceeds from the sale 
of debentures would be used in part to prepay without pre- | 
mium $75 million of existing bank loans falling due between 
1953 and 1957. The remainder would be added to com- 
pany’s general funds, to be made available for capital 
expenditures and other corporate purposes. Out of such 
funds, drilling program bank loans due 1958/9 will be 
prepaid in March 1954 (without premium), at which © 
time such loans may total not over $38 million. 


Annually a certain (still unnamed) portion of the 
debentures are to be retired through a sinking fund. Or, 
the debentures are convertible into shares until June 1, 
1963, unless previously redeemed, at prices to be named 
shortly. The debentures are secured by the general assets 
of the concern, but there is no specific lien. 


Inclusive of the aforementioned newly proposed de- 
benture issue amounting to $162,222,000, Phillips funded. 
debt (inclusive of subsidiaries, as Phillips Pipe Line Co.,. 
Phillips Chemical Co. and Phillips Realty Co.) will ag- 


* Signed by the President, thus becoming law, on May 22, 1953. 
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gregate $259,065,726. Aside from this obligation, Phillips 
has 14,583,022 comnion) shares (no par) “outstanding. “The 
company was incorporated in Delaware. on June 13, 1917. 
It is a highly diversified, integrated enterprise engaging in 


virtually every phase of petroleum industry . operations. 


In terms of balance sheet assets the concern is ninth amongst 
oil companies in USA. 
gas; operates refineries and gasolene plants; transports crude 
oil to refineries and refined..products.and natural gas liquids 
to markets through its own pipelines; and distributes and 
markets petroleum products, including liquified petroleum 
gases, and various automotive accessories,‘ tires and bat- 
teries. The company also manufactures and sells carbon 
black, ammonia, nitrogenous fertilizers, sulfur, and a wide 
range of special petroleum derived chemicals; it also pro- 
duces synthetic rubber under arrangement with the Federal 
Government. 


Principal products fer which gross operating revenues 


were derived in 1952 are: 52.8% for refined: products; 
crude oil 18.1%; natural gas liquids 5.6%; aviation gasolene 
5.6%; natural gas 5.2%; fertilizers 3.1%; furnace carbon 
black 2%; tires, batteries and cee accessories 2.3%; 
and sundries 5. 3%. 


Production and Reserves: In the course of 1952, the 
company’s daily production averaged 123,731 barrels of 
crude oil and 1,025,000 MCF of natural gas, obtained main- 
ly in Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, Kansas, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Wyoming, Colorado and Montana. It owns in- 


terests in 3,005 producing properties in USA, comprising 
956,681 developed acres, and interests in 10,326,000 unde- 


veloped acres held under lease; besides, the company has. 
interests in 135,743 gross acres of certain oil and gas leases 
granted by the States of Lousiana and Texas covering tide- 
lands in the Gulf Coast area. 


As of December 31, 1952, total proved domestic re- 


serves owned or controlled by Phillips, were 1,354,485,000 


barrels of crude oil, condensate, natural gasolene and other 


natural gas liquids, asine from 17. 89 trillion cubic feet of 
natural gas. 


Besides, the company also operates producing pro- 
_perties in Venezuela and Canada. Daily gross production 
of crude oil and natural gasolene from the Venezuelan 
properties averaged 10,175 barrels per day. In Canada 
exploratory rights are held covering 3,526,233 gross acres 
in Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatchewan; and oil 
and gas leases covering 713,586 gross acres on which a 
full or partial working interest is held in 13 oil and 15 
gas wells, 


The company owns eight satiation, as well as a lubri- 
cating oil components plant with a daily capacity of 2,000 - 


barrels. Furthermore, Phillips is the proprietor of exten- 
sive pipeline systems consisting of 1,565 miles of crude 
oil trunk lines, 990 miles of gathering lines, 2,012 miles of 
common carrier products pipelines extending from West 
Texas to Indiana, and 800 miles of plant facility products 
line. 
Chemicals: 
cal Co., operates several plants in Texas which manufac- 
ture furnace carbon black, anhydrous ammonia, sulfur, nitric 
acid, nitrogen solutions, ammonium nitrate and ammonium 
sulphate used mainly for fertilizer. 
under terminable arrangements, the large Government-owned 
butadiene synthetic rubber plants near Borger, Texas, which 
use substantial quantities of butane and natural gas sup- 
plied by the company. The authorities most likely will offer 
all its synthetic rubber plants in the course of 1953. Per- 
sonally, I should not be surprised if Phillips was waiting 
for its opportunity to put in its bid, and it appears possible 
that a portion of the new debenture issue was projected 
with a view to having the requisite cash ready when such 


It produces crude oi! ahd natural’ 


A wholly-owned subsidiary Phillips Chemi- - 


Phillips also operates, 


ee 
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chances come about. .The . concern, produces many other 


“petrochemicals, ‘as standardized fuels, sundry solvents, 
cycloparafiins, and high-purity hydrocarbons, 
_ Marketing: Phillips Petroleum Company _ supplies 


gasolene and other refined products, tires, batteries, and 


,. other automotive accessories to 16,446 outléts in 29 States; 


of these the company owns or leases 1,829 service stations. 
Earnings and Finances: (in thousands of dollars) 


_ Income Taxes_ 


Gross Income NetIncome Amortization 
720,528 167,968 78,614 | 16,645 
610,004 158,202 69,610: 22,680 
582,958 182,863 62,360 26,589 
1949 486,442 106,923 47,727 15,009 


Items of General Interest : 
As expected, aircraft plants are doing éxtonthely well. 


Lockheed reports first quarter earnings at $3,501 000, equal 
| i $1.89 a share, compared with $1,058,000 (or 42 cents 


a share) in the like quarter a year ago. Sales in the three 
months totaled $158,286,000, up 11% from the identical 
period 1952. | 


On the other hand, Anaconda Conia Mining Co.’s pro- 
fits for the first quarter declined to $8,100,000, or 93 cents 


a share, against $11,050,000, or $1.27 a. common share,- 
for the like term of 1952. 


Auto output continues to mount in “this country. Until 
mid-May. the total vehicles produced was 2.3 million, i.e. 
51% above what it was last year. Due to a lengthy strike 
in Borg-Warner Co., a large concern producing parts, Ford 
and possibly other factories are likely to involuntarily lay. off 

a large number of workers, thus interrupting the planned 
high production. 


‘Sinclair Oil Co.’s earnings for all 1953 are expected to 
show an improvement over 1952. While no increase in the 
dividend rate is expected at this juncture, President Spencer 
said that raising of dividend rates, or declaring an extra- 
dividend, will be carried out as soon as conditions make it 
prudent to do so. 


America is distinctly suffering from too large crops. © 
In 1953 farmers are planting 77 million acres with wheat. 
and 26 million acres with cotton. But Government will not 
allow agriculturists to plant next year more than 60 million 
acres wheat and 19 million acres with cotton. This would 
mean production of wheat is to be reduced by 175 million 


bushels, and output of cotton would be 4 million bales less. 


While business in America continues on a-high plateau, 
there are some soft spots discernible. Exports, when com- 
pared with a year ago, are 20% down; if one deducts mili- 
tary items the decline is even larger. Stocks of lead and ° 
zine are considerably higher than what they were a year . 
ago. The quantity of freight cars on order is considerably 
smaller than what it was in the like 1952 period. 


The Canadian dollar is back to practically par with 
the US$. Formerly, huge amounts entered Canada from 
this country for investment there. Now the flow of capital 
is being slowly reversed. 


Even with an eventual cut-back, or extension of time, 
in connection with orders for aircraft, there is a backlog | 
at present of 18 to 20 billion dollars in value. So, even 
in the event of no new orders coming about, factories ‘would 


be fully occupied for the coming seven years with the execu- | 


tion of existing orders. Aircraft stocks presently recom- 
mended are Lockheed, Bell, United Aircraft, Boeing, 
Brumman, Douglas and Republic, 


It is not smooth sailing as far as film companies are 
concerned. RKO Pictures lost $10,178,003 in 1952. And 


in its first fiscal quarter of 1953 the company estimates its 
losses at $2, 700,000, 


\ | 
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‘THE WORKERS’ INSURANCE SYSTEM IN CHINA 


By’ L. LL.D. 


(Hongkong University) 


Previous History 


Already in September, 1949, a mention of Insurance 


for workers had been made by the First Plenary Session of 
the Chinese Feople’s Political Consultative Conference. In 
the chapter of their “Common Programme” discussing econo- 
mic policy, Article 32 dealt with vite “gradual introduction of 
a eeteme for workers’ insurance.’ 


A limited form of compulsory insurance, modelled 
strictly on the Russian line, had been in operation in Tungpei 
(Manchuria) since the beginning of 1949, and at the close 
of that year its scope was extended to include all the State 
undertakings in the region. Despite the fact that the func- 
tioning of the scheme would seem to have been weak in 
many points the Peking Government followed the Manchurian 
example here as it had done in so many other matters, and 
by a regulation dated February 26, 1953, this form of 
insurance was introduced throughout the whole of China. 


The 1951 Insurance Regulation 
The first issue of the regulation limited the st RN of 


_ participation in the scheme to two classes of employers. 


These were the State and privately-owned factories and 
mines which employed more than 100 workers, and the 
State-owned railway, post and shipping companies. In 
practice this meant that the poorest section of the popula- 


tion, the workers in the small factories, were completely out- 
side the benefits of insurance, | 


All éantribuions were to be paid by the employer, 


whether the State or a private firm, and two forms of 


- contribution were required. The first of these was direct; 

the payment of benefits—accident, sickness and funeral— 
for disabilities occurring in the course of employment; the 
second was an indirect tax of a monthly 3 per cent of the 
total wages bill. Insurance benefits were planned to cover 
accident, sickness, maternity, old age and death. 


The actual carrying out of the Insurance scheme system 


was left in the hands of the Workers’ Union (this name is 
used instead of the more usual “Trade” Unions as we wish 
to indicate the basically different nature of the Trade Union 
in the Communist countries). was laid down that 30 
per cent of the total contributions to the scheme was to 
be paid to the National Central Union for the establish- 
ment of a general Insurance Fund, whilst the remaining 
70% was to be handled by the local committee of the Union. 
Surplus funds each month were to be transferred to a 
central Provincial or City Insurance Committee, or to the 
Central Committee of the industry concerned. In this way 
a reserve fund was to be built up, from which local unions 
might draw in case of need. The Central Union was to 
be the co-ordinating unit of the scheme with the Ministry 
of Labour exerting a controlling influence over the various 
activities. Even at that time the Minister of Labour, Li Li- 
san, made it clear that the primary purpose of the ‘Tegula- 
tions was to induce the workers to join the Unions (non- 
members were to receive only half benefits in the scheme, 
. although they carried indirectly the same burden of insurance 
as the union members). The plain admission of Chu Hsueh- 


“accountant’’. 


fan, Vice-Chairman of the Central Union, that “the dictator- 
ial power (of the State) will be strengthened by the In- 
surance scheme’, should indicate clearly to the Western ob- 
server how far the inner nature of a Communist institution 
can differ from that of a Western one, even when apparently 
similar in outward form. 


The working methods of the Insurance Scheme were 
given wide publicity in the Communist dailies during 1951/52. 
In each factory, the decisive moment came with the regis-. 
tration for insurance. Each worker was obliged then to 
undergo a most efficient screening—a thorough investigation 
of his former life and of the present trend of his political 
thought. As is usual with the Communists, the proceedings © 
took the form of public accusation meetings where workers 
were given the opportunity of proving their loyalty to the 
regime by bringing against their fellow workers accusations 
of anti-revolutionary tendencies. In this way what should 
have been the simple distribution of insurance cards became 
an act of organised terrorism inside the ranks of the workers. 
If the proceedings were not carried through with sufficient | 
severity, the registration had to be repeated. In Communist 
parlance the registering was to be the result of a “violent 
struggle’’ amongst the workers. Even after registration, 
the card of a worker regarded as. politically suspect could 
be withdrawn at any time. In this way the Workers’ Union, 
acting always in close cooperation with the Party, continued 
to keep their tight grip on the individual workers. What 
could be more saddening than to see so humanitarian an 
institution as Social Insurance degraded in this way for 
the strengthening of the political terrorism of an individual 


Party. 
At the beginning of this year, two years after the inau- 


- guration of the Insurance scheme, the Communist Press sum- 


marised the achievements to date. 3,861 public or private con- 
cerns had participated in the scheme with a consequent regis- 
tration of 3,202,147 workers and employees, making with their 
families a total of some 10 million people. Expenses at that 
time had amounted to approximately 1,500 billion JMP. As no 
detailed figures of receipt and expenditure were shown, it 
would be almost impossible to make any real estimate of 
the significance of the numbers given, nor to calculate in 
any way the relation between contributions and expenditure. 
As we shall presently see from the provisions of the new 
Regulations, however, it would appear that the first scheme 
was actually a financially sound one. 


The reports frankly admit that the benefits paid were 
much too low, and that consequently they were a source of 
disappointment to the workers who were encouraged to 
find other means of mutual collaboration to help the most 
needy of their fellows. There was also a frank admission 
of the difficulty that the local Unions had found in conduct- 
ing their insurance affairs in a steady and business-like way. 
The Insurance Committees that were set up vanished as 
quickly as they had come, and the burden of the work fell 
generally on the shoulders of a single labour insurance 
The central authorities discovered that in 
general the local authorities needed to be taught the basic 


requirements for handling the insurance business, and they 


f 
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recommended a maximum two vere course in which the . 
art might be acquired! © 


The following list of Institutions serving the Insurance 
scheme was given: 


Firms employing. full-time Medical Officers .............2+. 622 
Old and Disabled Homes ...... 14 
with an additional 

Milk Distribution Centres 


which had been established by local units. 


It is obvious even at a can glance that the number 
of institutions per head of workers enrolled is low. Ac- 
cording to these figures there must be 1848 undertakings 
participating in the scheme which are quite without hospital 
or dispensary—surely a startling fact, and, even in a country 
as poor as China, an almost inconceivable one. Again, there 
are four children’ s homes listed to meet the needs of 10 
million insured workers. What has become, we may ask, of 
the hundreds of orphanages taken over from the Missionary 
bodies with a flurry of trumpets_so short a time ago. 


The report itself admits that the scheme has been unable 
to cope with the problems of sickness amongst the workers, 
and the local units have wisely been encouraged to use their 
funds for the purpose, and to do as much as they can on 
their own initiative to relieve the situation. 


It would also seem to be the general opinion that the 
whole accounting system of the scheme has been ill-managed, 


and that the scheme itself was embarked on with little” 


evidence of competence on the part. of the organisers, and 
with confused results. It is plain, too, that even allowing 
with its limited scope, it was undertaken too abruptly and 
without sufficient preparation. 


Despite this, the principal aim, such as it was, seems 
successfully to have been achieved. The final reports view 
the result of the two years’ work with complacency. “At 
the time of the issue of the registration cards, the accusa- 
tion and ‘remembrance’ meetings were most helpful in 
awakening the political consciousness of the people.” 
‘‘Workers deficient in class consciousness were definitely 
not permitted to enjoy ~ benefits of the work of the 
people.” 


The Amended Regulations 


The amended regulations for the Insurance Scheme 
which appeared on 2nd January, 19538, can best be under- 
stood by a consideration such as we have just made of the 
basic purpose of the original scheme. The amended scheme 
Las been broadened to include two further categories of 
workers. These are the management of the new indus- 


trial, mining and transport works, and of the State-run 


building industry. These new categories serve to underline 
the importance of the present industrialisation plan and 
to ensure the discipline and political trustworthiness of em- 
ployees in these important industries. Due to the seasonal 
nature of their work and the constant change of location 
that it involves, employees in the building trade are held 
to be amongst the least indoctrinated and the most un- 
disciplined members of the Party. By including them in 


insurance has been shortened from 10 to 5 years 
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the Workers’ Insurance it is intended to break their re- 
sistance, as the resistance of other workers has already 
been broken. It is to be noted also that the new categories 
are exempt from the regulation requiring that they employ 
more.-than 100 workers; these regulations, however, are still 
binding on the earlier participants in the scheme. 


In general, the. structure of the amended 
differs in no way from that of the preceding one. The 
amounts of compensation to be paid have in certain cases 
been slightly raised, which would seem to indicate that the _ 
first scheme had not been run altogether at a loss. The 
most important points of the new benefits are these: (1) 
The term of hospitalisation is now left to the discretion 
of the doctor in charge instead of being limited to 6 months 
as was previously the case. (2) The period of continuous 
service with one firm before one can qualify for old age 
(3) The 
employer must now undertake the responsibility for the fees 
in maternity cases. The remaining regulations, the privi- 
leged position of the so-called “hero-workers” and the half 


benefits given to non-Union members have been left un- 
changed. 


One characteristic alteration has been made, however, 
in the text dealing with Old Age Pensions. The former 
regulations stated that workers reaching the age required 
to qualify for a pension, might be retained in the factory 
“after they had been consulted, and with their full con- 
sent.” In the amended regulation the text reads, ‘If the 
factory needs them, they will be retained.” A small and 
apparently unimportant change which the Communist com- 
mentators ignore completely, but which throws a significant 


light on the ‘menacing growth of the servile state of ae 
workers. 


Article 3 of the Insurance Ratiindiesd encourages eco- 
nomic units which do not fall under the Regulation to 
establish their own forms of insurance by means of collec- 
tive bargaining between management and labour. Article 5 — 
of the Executive Order prescribes that these agreements 
should follow the pattern laid down by the present regula- 


tions, and that they must be approved by the labour au- 
thorities of the country. 


It is reported that this directive has been followed 
by the transport workers who have established a system for 
the payment of accident, sickness and funeral benefits. Some 
400,000 people are reported covered by the scheme. (The 
report does not state if the total covers also the families 
of employees). To these figures may be added a further 
700,000 workers in cooperatives, banks, farms, (perhaps 


State farms are meant) and factories with less than 100 
employees. 


Data taken from a report issued in February of the 
present year by An T'su-wen, Minister of Personnel, show 
that the Government in March, 1952, issued a Regulation 
ordering the organisation of a free medical-health scheme 
for the 2,750,000 civil servants of China.. (The term “civil 
servant” covers government officials, Party members and 
members of semi-Party organisations). How far this scheme 
has been put into operation at the present time we have 
no means of knowing. (The Minister on this occasion gives 
the figure for civil servants as two and three-quarter mil- 
lions. In the report of the 1952 anti-corruption campaign 
he speaks of 3,836,000 persons employed in the Govern- 
ment. It is not always easy to see how the Communist 
governments arrive at the figures they publish). 
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INDIA’S COTTON MILL INDUSTRY 


By T. P.. Barat 


| From humble beginning about a century ago the 
Indian cotton mill industry has had a rapid development, 
and after World War II it ranked as the second largest 
of its kind in the world. The industry has grown not only 
from the labours and pioneering efforts of its founders, 
but also from the sacrifices of the Indian people; but for 
“whom it could not havé attained its present height. Fired 
- by the spirit of nationalism, they have striven hard to ensure 
that the cloth they wear should be from their home pro- 
ducers. The partition of the country resulted in a loss 
-of about 167,000 spindles and 4,400 looms to the Indian 
Union. Since then, there has been a rapid expansion in 
the installed capacity. 
The size of the industry and its importance to our 
national life can be judged from the following figures :— 
(1) The industry is at present equipped with 11,253,000 

spindles and 196,000 looms. Of this 9, 650, ,000 

spindles currently ‘work in the first shift, 8,950,000 
spindles in the second shift and 2,700,000 ‘spindles 
in the third shift. 

Of the 196,000 looms, about 180,000 work in the 

first shift, 160, 000 in the second ‘shift and 24,000 

in the third shift. 

(2) The fixed capital is nearly Rs. 60 crores. 

(3) The industry gives direct employment & about 
800,000 workers. 

(4) It consumes :— 

(i) ~~ Practically the whole cotton crop of India 

| (except about 200,000 bales of short-staple 

cotton which is exported) and, in addition, 
about one million bales of foreign cottons 
aggregating in value to Rs. 200 crores. 

(ii) Over two million tons of fuel (coal, coke, 
charcoal and fire-wood), about 50 million 
gallons of fuel oil and about 1,000 million 

 kilo-watt hour of electricity. 
Rs. 6% crores worth of sizing materials, 
Rs, 3% crores worth of dyes and chemicals, 
Rs. 14 crores worth of mill stores and Rs, 3 
crores worth of packing materials. 

._The present equipment of the industry is capable of 
producing 5,000 million yards of cloth per annum and snffi- 
cient yarn to produce another 1,500 million yards of cloth 
on hand-looms. 


As a result of increased production by the Indian 
mills, it has been possible to do away with imports of 
foreign cloth and yarn almost completely. The following 
figures are illustrative :— 


(iii) 


Imports of 


cotton 
Year foreign yarn 
(in (in million Ibs.) 


The following table shows yarn and cloth production 


for the last ten years :— 


YARN million Ibs.) 


Total 
Year Production (in million yards) 
1950 1,172 3,670 


Note:—Front August 1, 1946, the withing — of 9 hours in 
the Indian mill "industry was reduced to hours. 
From August 15, 1947 the figures hate md the production 
of mills in the Indian Union alone. 


of 1948, which became acute in 1949. 


target so far. 


After partition, large cotton-growing tracts in the 
Punjab and Sind, which were mostly irrigated and produced 
longstaple varieties of Indian cotton to the tune of 1.2 
million bales annually, went over to Pakistan. The effect 
of the partition was not felt for a year or so, but with 
the ‘cessation of imports from Pakistan and gradual disay- 
pearance of stocks, a shortage was felt towards the ena 
Since then, instead - 
of being a major cotton-exporting country, India has been 
compelled to import cotton in ever increasing quantities. 
The priority given by Government to food crops and damage 
to cotton crops in two successive seasons further aggravated 
the shortage. There was, therefore, no other alternative 
but to import large quantities of foreign cotton, particularly 
American varieties, to keep the industry running. Progres- 
sive increase in the consumption of foreign cotton id the 
Indian mill industry is shown in the table below:— 


Consumption of Consumption of 


Year Indian Cotton Foreign Cotton 
: (in thousand bales of 400 Ibs.) 
1949 ee 3,232 808 


Realising the importance of cotton to the economy 
of the country, the Government of India has lately given 
every encouragement to the cultivation of cotton. The area 


under cotton rose as a result from 12.173 million acres in — 


1949-50 to 18.859 in 1950-51; this recorded a further in- 
crease to 15.125 in 1951-52. The acreage for 1952-53 is 
not yet known, but is believed to be almost equal to that 
of 1951-52. A target of 4 million bales a year has been 
set for cotton in the Draft Five-Year Plan. Weather con- 
ditions, however, have not permitted attainment of this 
In 1951-52, for example, some important 
cotton-growing tracts were affected by drought; even so, 
output during the year was about 3.623 million bales of 
‘commercial varieties. The present outlook for the 1952- 
53 crop is not very bright in view of irregular rains and 
continued drought in certain important cotton-growing 


tracts. Although it is too early to make any definite fore- 


cast, current estimates suggest a commercial crop of about 
3.4 million bales. 


. Before World War II, export of Indian yarn and piece- 


goods was confined to neighbouring countries such as Ceylon, 
Burma, Afghanistan, Aden and the East Coast of Africa. 
During World War II, however, when Japanese exports to 
Australia, Mid-East and the South-East Asian countries dried 
up, these countries came to depend upon India for the 
supply of a major portion of their requirements of cotton 
piecegoods. Thus, though exports of piecegoods from India 
had never exceeded 250 million yards in any year prior 


to 1940, they started shooting up from that year, reaching 


the maximum of about 820 million yards in 1942-438. In 
view of the acute shortage of cotton textile for the domestic 
market due to diversion of large supplies for war, Govern- 
ment had to regulate. exports from the middle of 1943 
by introducing a system of export licensing. In 1947, an 
export duty was. imposed, and it made Indian piecegoods 


. non-competitive in foreign markets until this duty was 


removed in 1949. 


Soon after India devalued her currency in line with 
sterling there followed an unprecedented demand for Indian 
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piecegoods from overseas. World-wide stock-piling follow- 
ing the Korean War added to this demand. Again the 
Government of India had to restrict exports both by im- 


posing an export duty on coarse and medium piecegoods’ 


and also by quantitatively restricting exports by staggering 
shipments. A 10 per cent duty was imposed on exports 
of coarse and medium piecegoods in February, 1951, which 
was subsequently raised to 25 per cent in June 1951; this 
duty is still operative. The stalemate in Korea and the 
aftermath of stock-piling reduced the demand for Indian 
piecegoods, which dwindled considerably in the first and 
second quarters of 1952. In order to step up exports, the 
Government has again permitted free licensing of all 
varieties of cloth for export since August | this year, but 
they have retained the export duty. 


: The export of yarn had been stopped from the begin- 
ning of 1951 except for small quantities shipped against 
bilateral trade agreements. Since the middle of this year, 


however, the Government has been more liberal in sanc- 


tioning quotas for export of yarn. The following table 
shows the trend of exports of cotton yarn and piecegoods 
over the period 1935-36 to 1951-52 :— 


Cotton Twisted Yarns Cotton Piecegoods 
Year Quantity in - Value in Quantity in Value in 
million Ibs. Rs. Lakhs million yards Rs. Lakhs 
12 59 102 263 
40 203 241 650 
89 730 771 2,648 
34 382 819 3,884 
17 228 423 3,380 
15 150 457 3,056 
4 44 313 2,496 
65 1,185 700 5,911 
74.5 1,340 1,218 11,000 
7 125 392 3,000 


The cotton textile industry has been under Government 
control ever since 1943 except for six months in 1948; 
during which it was set free. Though there have been 
changes in details from time to time, the pattern of control 
has retained the same broad features, viz :— 


(a) Control on the price of cotton, which is the vitaitie) raw 
| material for the production of yarn and cloth; 


(b) Control on the ex-mill and retail prices of yarn and cloth; © 


(c) Control on distribution to ensure that the consumers in each 
State get their share of cloth on a: fixed per capita basis 
according to their requirements. 


The increase in production achieved in 1951 and 1952 


and the reduction in demand both at home and abroad 


induced Government to withdraw the price and distribution. 


control on all varieties of cloth except four, viz., coatings, 
longcloth, shirtings and sheetings. The control on yarn 
still continues because of the need for providing yarn to 
the handloom weavers at predetermined prices. 


The end of-control is then almost in sight; neverthe- 
less, the decline in internal demand and the recession in 
prices of textiles all the world over coupled with the fall 
in the purchasing power of domestic consumers fill the 


millowners’ mind with a sense of apprehension about the 
future of the industry. 


The place of Indian cotton textiles in the domestic 
as well as foreign markets is inevitably linked with the 
availability of short and medium staple cotton. While the 
cotton position was extremely difficult after the partition 
of the country, the position today is far more comfortable 
and it is hoped that in the years to come India would be 
able to grow enough cotton to meet the requirements of 
her mill industry. The other vital problems relating to 
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renovation of plant and machinery re-equipment of the 
industry on modern lines and general rehabilitation have 


_ not, however, been solved. 


The most important problem of raising the produc- 
tivity of labour for meeting high wages has hardly been 
touched. The shape of labour welfare legislation has so 
far concentrated on granting privileges and social amenities 


to labour without doing anything at the same time to raise . 


the standard of efficiency and output per manhour. The 
standard of management of many units of the industry 
leaves much to be desired. Except for some instances 
where a family of managing agents has preserved the good 
name and the goodwill of the company, a large portion of 
the industry has.passed into the hands of mere financiers 


with neither the knowledge nor the aptitude for mill manage- | 


ment. Such managing agents and some of the hereditary 
ones, who have become decadent, have been responsible in 
no. small measure to the deterioration, of the industry. A 
solution of these problems will, therefore, have a vital 
bearing on the future of the industry, and some of them 
are discussed in the succeeding paragraphs. 


The gross profits of the industry for the year 1939-40 
amounted to about Rs. 348 lakhs. It is true that profits 
jumped to Rs. 3,200, Rs. 2,400, Rs. 1,670 and Rs. 2,850 
lakhs in the years 1945, 1946, 1947 and 1948 respectively, 


but these were war-time profits, the bulk of which was — 


spent in meeting high taxation and giving high dividends. 
In 1949 the profits dwindled to Rs, 1,390 lakhs, and during 
the two following years they were substantially lower. The 
Tariff Board formula followed for fixing the controlled 
prices of yarn and cloth and the taxation policy of Govern- 
ment did not, during the last few years, leave sufficient 
scope to the industry to accumulate funds for replacement 
of plant and machinery, about 80 per cent of which is now 
more than 20 to 30 years old. 


Prices of textile machinery have gone up four to five 
times above their pre-war level, and the cotton mill in- 


dustry will require something like Rs. 200 crores to renovate 


their worn-out plant and machinery. They have only about 
Rs. 80 crores in the shape of reserves. The problemi is, 
therefore, to find about Rs, 120 crores in the course of the 
next ten to fifteen years. 


There would have been some hope of raising a portion 
of the money if the prices and demand for cotton textiles 


‘had continued to remain high during these years. Of this, 


there is little likelihood. On the contrary, decline in demand 
and the downdrift of textile prices all over the world in- 
dicate that textile producers everywhere will have to face 
keen competition and work on lower profits. There are, 
therefore, only two ways in which the mills can secure the 
necessary funds for renovation and modernisation of plant 
and machinery, viz., Government should either arrange for 
a loan to the industry at a nominal rate of interest repayable 
by instalments over a fairly long period or a part of the 
excise duty at present being realised by Government should 
be made available to the mills — ee purchase of new 
machinery and equipment. 


Government has so far made Pare ee gains from the 
operation of the industry in the shape of import duty on 
cotton, machinery and stores, export duty and excise duty 
on cloth. In the year 1951 alone, something like Rs. 20 
crores or more have been realised by the Central Govern- 
ment on account of these impositions. State- Governments 
have also benefited from textile control financially through 
cess and margins, besides realising large amounts from sales 
tax. It would not be unreasonable, therefore, to suggest 
that Government, who have derived so much of revenue 


| 
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from. this industry, should come to its rescue and help to 
rehabilitate the industry by providing it with the necessary 
funds. 


Next in importance to finances for rehabilitation is 
the need-for improving productive efficiency. The first-step 
to it is to undertake a_scientific assessment of the work- 
load in the industry. Since conditions vary widely in dif- 
ferent producing centres, it may be necessary to assess 
the workload region-wise and apply the results with due 
regard to the conditions. prevailing in each unit of the 
industry. This calls for close co-operation between the 
management and labour, as also for the services of tho- 
roughly competent technical ‘staff who could give correct 
advice to both on methods of stepping up labour efficiency 


and streamlining the wage structure on a scientific basis of 


incentive payments. 


Management with little experience. of the technique 
of textile production often interfere with the supervisory 
staff and have stood in the way of improving efficiency 
both of the machine and the worker. Such attitude should 
be deprecated, since the management ultimately stands to 
gain as well as labour, if the ability of the worker is utilised 
to the greatest possible | extent to augment production. 
Fixation of workload also implies standardisation and im- 
provement in the working conditions in. the. mills by the 
introduction of air-conditioning, humidification, proper spac- 
ing and above all, by improving the quality of raw materials 
such as yarn and stores. Unless these conditions are 
fulfilled, it is unfair to blame labour that it is not doing 
its best. 


It is . often complained that the cotton mill wotlker to- 
day, while he is underpaid according to Western standards, 
is overpaid judged by his poor performance. While this 
may be true, the responsibility for the low efficiency of 
the worker does not attach to the worker alone, but must 
also be shared by some managements, who have not taken 
the trouble either to keep the machinery in good working 
order or to create the conditions conducive to workers 
exerting their utmost to maximise production. The exist- 
ing system of payment to workers also calls for modifica- 
tion. Some managements have complained that since the 
workers earn dear-food allowance merely by attending the 
mills, there is hardly any incentive for them to exert them- 
selves for achieving maximum or even reasonable output. 


To put an end to this unsatisfactory state of affairs, 
piece-rate wages should be introduced in as many instances 
as possible and the wage-scale should be adjusted in such 
a manner that workers, who produce more than the standard 
output, should earn more. The productive efficiency of the 
workers, both as regards quality and quantity, should be 
reviewed periodically and prizes and certificates awarded 
for the best performance, so that others may also be en- 
couraged to do better. This system of incentive payments 
-has been worked with excellent results by the Bata Shoe 
Company in their Batanagar Factory. Along with the fixa- 
tion of workload and betterment of working conditions, 
attention should be paid to the post-employment training of 
workers for which facilities should be provided both by the 
management and the Government, 


* 


There been a deal of controversy for some 
time past about the need for rationalising the textile in- 
dustry. It is well-known that during the post-war period, 
the textile industry of Great Britain went through a process 
of rationalisation. The textile industry of Japan and West- 

_ern Europe too is also. being reorganised in such a manner 
that, although the size of the industry will. be smaller 
than it was before the war, its production from renovated 
Plant, new equipment and better irained labour would be 
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relatively greater. The process of rationalisation has, how- 
ever, to be viewed not only from a technical but also from 
an economic angle. This should inter alia include com- 
mercial methods involved in the management of mills such 
as financing, greater economy in the cost of procurement 
of raw materials and sale of finished products. 
Rationalisation is thus, from the economic point of 
view, a problem of concentration of capital and the forma- 
tion of combinations, mergers or amalgamations. Such 
combinations not only permit a reduction of overhead 
charges but also make it possible to simplify and standardize 
production. There ‘is further scope for joint action in buy- 
ing raw materials and marketing finished products. This 
is the end which the late Sir Stafford Cripps had in view, 
when he prevailed upon the Lancashire mills to combine or 
merge and form large units of about one million spindles 
each. Unfortunately, our planners and State Governments 
think of establishing very small spinning units in villages, 
in the interior and in mofussil towns as a means of im- 
proving production. The cost of management of such units 


would be out of all proportion to the value of their output, 


and such units would be extremely backward from the stand- 
point of technical advancement. 


There is reluctance, if not resistance, on the part of 
labour to accept any scheme of rationalisation on the ground 
that it will create unemployment, increase the workload and 
the resulting gains would accrue solely to the management. 
It is time that the Planning Commission and also Govern- 
ment realised that rationalisation of the textile industry 
will also benefit the country as a whole and that it should 
be brought into effect in the next few years. There is 
no point in putting it off; management and labour should 
get down to it with the firm conviction that increased work- 
loads would be rewarded by greater individual earnings 
.ne that the benefit of rationalisation would be shared by 

th. 

Since the process would take some time to complete, 
a proper scheme for dealing with surplus labour should 
be drawn up first. A step which suggests itself is not to 
recruit any further labour for the industry, but gradually 
fill up the vacancies from amongst the existing labour force. 


‘Such of the workers, who have put in long periods of ser- 


vice, may also be encouraged to retire voluntarily by the 
inducement of suitable gratuities, so that the total labour 


force employed in the industry could be gradually brought 
down. 


There has been some move during the postwar period 
for promoting research in the various branches of the 
industry. The importance of research for the develop- 
ment, and, indeed, for the survival of the industry, needs 
no emphasis. It is also common knowledge that industrial 
organisations in Europe and in the U.S.A. are spending 
substantial sums of money to promote research, which 
ultimately pays them back manifold. So far only one re- 
Search organization, viz., the Ahmedabad Textile Industry’s 
Research Association has been set up with funds contributed 
by the Ahmedabad Millowners and by Government from 


A similar body has 
also been proposed for Coimbatore. 


The problem of a suitable research organization for 


Bombay is under the consideration of the Bombay Mill- 


owners’ Association. Such research organisations can per- 
form a dual function, viz., promote fundamental research 
which would ultimately find application in the industry 
and act as an independent and expert body for determining 
reasonable workloads. The Ahmedabad Association has al- 
ready started useful work along these lines, | 

_ Since territories now comprising Pakistan used to con- 
sume about one-fifth of cloth and yarn produced in India, 
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the industry will have to find other markets for at least 
one-fifth of its products, if it is to. expand and maintain 
its production. This will not be an easy task, in view of 
the growing competition amongst the principal cotton tex- | | 
tile producing. countries. for retaining their. share of the 
world textile markets. -The quantum of cloth entering into = .. HKAIO 
international trade is progressively going down, as various | » = 5 

countries, hitherto dependent on imports, are stepping up _ ee F A $ TE AY r 
their own production. Those countries, which are not in ne i ~ TO 


a position to set up textile mills, are trying to revive hand- 


loom weaving. There is -also a growing competition from = ; an , 
artificial fibres, the principal amongst which is rayon. | 
_ The ability of the Indian cloth to hold its own in the : 
foreign markets would depend upon the availability of 
we 


Indian cotton, maintenance of its quality and the formulation 


of a long-term export policy by Government with the mini- 
mum interference to trade and industry. Although the . 


prospects of Indian cloth in the world markets are not dis- 
couraging, the future of the industry will depend much more 
on the purchasing power of the domestic consumers and 
reduction in the cost of production than on prospects of 
selling Indian textiles in foreign markets. Reduction in the 
cost of production calls for new and improved equipment, 
improved working conditions and a determined effort on 
the part both of management and labour to eliminate all 
wasteful expenditure and to maximise output. | 


HOURS 

Unless steps are taken to achieve these ends, it is not ee 
_ improbable that in the next 10 or 15 years the Indian mill eee. - -f- ; 
by direct Qantas Route | 


industry will sink into a junk heap and its products will 
become so costly that not only will India lose her export 
markets but, far from being able to serve Indian consumers, 


it will become a heavy burden on them. So close. . only 31 hours to Sydney 


by speedy Qantas Skymaster service fs 
via Labuan and Darwin . . . providing 
more time to see more, do more 
in sunny Australia. 


So comfortable . . . superb “fast-flight” 
service . . . fine food . . . every 
thought for your welfare by 
experienced air crews. 
Arrive refreshed and ready 
for business or relaxation! 


Regular weekly services 


"AUSTRALIA'S OVERSEAS AIRLINE 
Sole Agents: 


SHRIRO (CHINA) LTD. te Agents: JARDINE MATHESON & CO. LTD. Telephone: 27765-6, 
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“Into Ceylon. 
the Rs 1,700 million worth of articles imported in 1952, 


_ ‘were again imposed last year.., 


_Fegulations, the flow of money abroad is now down to the 
level prior to September 1951, 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CEYLON TODAY 


The Minister of Winanes: Mr, J. R, Malieustitee, made 
a statement in the House of Representatives on April 28, 
on the economic conditions prevailing in Ceylon today. 
The following is an extract: © 


The year 1952 has been a difficult year not only for 
Ceylon, but also for many of her neighbours in South-East 
Asia, as well as countries so far away as Australia and New 
Zealand. The boom conditions that prevailed in 1950 and 
1951, and the disappearance of those conditions in 1952, 
created similar preuene for the Governments of these 


‘countries. 


Our external assets were Rs 766.7 million on the 31st 
March, 1953. 
of this reduction, and the ways and means of reducing the 
rate of decline which have caused us some anxiety. In 
1952 they fell by nearly 30 per cent. These assets rose to 
a maximum of Rs 1,208.6 million in January, 1952, from 


- Rs 913.3 million in the first quarter of 1948. Conditions 


began to change in the second quarter of 1952, and since 
then there has been a rapid fall. — 


Some of the causes’ for the decrease in our external 


assets are:—(1) the decline in the prices paid for our 
exports; (2) the rise in the prices paid for our imports; 


(3) the transfer of monies. abroad; and (4) Government’s 
overall cash operating deficit. 


Exports and Imports:—The income derived from ex- 
ports declined by 21 per cent., that is, from Rs 1,904 million 
m 1951, to Rs 1,502 million in 1952. Import prices, on 
the other hand, averaged 8 per cent. higher in 1952 than 
in 1951. The price of imported rice, the largest single 
item in the import bill, was 38 per cent. higher in 1952 
than in 1951. The value of imports also increased from 
Rs 1,559 million in 1951 to Rs 1,702 million in 1952. The 
trade surplus of Rs 345 million in 1951 became a trade 
deficit of Rs 200 million in 1952, and the index of the 
terms of trade for the year as a whole was 75 as against 
104 in 1951 and 105 in 1950. The Balance of Trade showed 
a trade deficit of Rs 70 million from October, 1952, to 


March, 1953. 


The fall in our export. vival and the higher prices 
of imports, which were chiefly responsible for the decline in 


our external assets, were due to factors outside Ceylon’s 
eontrol. 


The Rubber-Rice Agreement with China has, however, 
established for a time the price paid for our sheet rubber 


- above world price, and the price we have to pay for a por- 


tion of our rice imports, below world price. We have also 
attempted, by the fixing of ceiling values for imports and 
by the imposition of increased import duties, to exercise 
control over the value and volume of imports that come 
I should like; however, to mention that of 


Rs 1,400 inillion represented essential imports, such as food, 


clothing, building materials, chemicals, vehicles, and so on. 


Of the balance Rs 300 million, almost Rs 200 million re- 
presented semi-essential imports. 


Remittances Abroad:—There has been an increase in 
the year 1952 of the remittances of monies abroad as a 


result of the relaxation of Exchange Control measures in 


September 1951 during the boom period. Stricter measures 


It is the reduction of these assets, the causes | 


reducing’ it to Rs 161 million. 


As a result of the new : 


Overall Cash Deficit:—This does not mean a Budget 
deficit. In the 1952-53 Budget the estimated expenditure 
chargeable to revenue exceeded by only Rs 35 million. In 
the 1951-52 Budget revenue exceeded expenditure by about 
Rs 3 million. - The overall cash deficit in 1951-52 was, 
however, Rs 291.6 million, and in 1952-53 we are endea- 
vouring to keep it at Rs 200 million or less. ‘Overall cash 
deficit’ means the excess of disbursements by the Govern- 
ment over its receipts from the public, or the difference 
between current plus Loan Fund plus other expenditure 
by the Government minus revenue and other receipts. The 
Ceylon Government was not faced with any serious overall 
deficit in the first four financial years of the Six Year Plan. 
In the first four months of the financial year 1951-52 we 
had an overall cash operating surplus, that is, we were 
able to meet all our expenditure chargeable to current 
revenue, from loan funds and other outlays of Government, 
such as advances to corporations like the Agricultural and 
Industrial Credit Corporation, entirely from our current 
revenue. In the 1951-52 financial year too we would have 
closed with a deficit, which would have been a safe deficit 
of Rs 200 million, were it not for extra expenditure amount- 
ing to Rs 94 million which we had to incur by way of supple- 
mentary estimates in the last two months of the financial 
year for financing our food subsidy bill owing to an increase 
in the price of rice. The food subsidy bill voted by Parlia- 
ment in that Budget was Rs 161 million, but the year 
closed with an expenditure of Rs 255 million on that 
account. 


Deficit Financing :—It is obvious that one of the factors 
causing a fall in our external assets is the overall cash . 
deficit. Deficit financing is not only justified, but even 
necessary in a developing economy. ,Ceylon cannot keep 


on accumulating foreign exchange reserves while she is 


straining to finance her development programmes. Unfor- 
tunately there is no way to set down a formula for what 
is the right amount of such financing and what would be 
excessive. Though Ceylon has indulged in deficit financing 
to finance her social and economic developments, she did 
not incur such a heavy deficit until the 1951-52 financial 


year, and in that year too, were it not for the sudden rise 


in the price of rice and our desire not to raise the price 
of rice and other foodstuffs to the consumer, the deficit 
would have been kept within the figure of Rs "200 million. 
The Central Bank in its recent report states that the ‘deficit 
is being used to finance present consumption at the expense 
of the development that Ceylon vitally needs. The most 
important element of Government consumption expenditure 
was food subsidies’. It further states that ‘in 1952 if sub- 
sidies had been eliminated, the budget deficit, and the ex- 
pansion of credit, could have been used correspondingly 


‘and external assets would not have been used to support a 
level of consumption that the eountry could not afford’. 


Financial Year 1952-53:—-We have therefore not only 
effected economies in expenditure by the reservation of © 
expenditure on items for which money was voted by Parlia-— 
ment and by the imposition of a surcharge on income tax 
and import duties on luxuries, but also attempted to keep — 
the food subsidy bill within manageable proportions by 
In spite of Government’s 
Bight-Point Programme announced in September, today’s 


‘expenditure, both from current revenue, from loan funds 


and other outlays, exceeds revenue and ‘the proceeds from 


real savings, and gives rise to an overall cash deficit of such 


proportions as to cause a drain on our external assets. — 


: For the financial :year 1952-53 the Appropriation Act 
made the following provision: 


| 
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Million 
Rs 
Revenue 904.2 
Expenditure chargeable to Revenue .... 948.3 
Expenditure chargeable to loan funds ...... 379.2 
The appropriate revenue for the first six months 
of the financial year is _.... 
The approximate expenditure from revenue for 
the same period is .... 413.5 
The approximate Loan Fund Bxpenditure for the. 
same period is 


Government is feedstocks: both 
ashore and afloat, which it has paid for worth Rs 140.8 million 
and sufficient to meet consumer demands for four months. 
The Government hopes that with the measures already 
taken, and such other measures as.may be taken if neces- 


sary, ‘the overall cash deficit at the close of the current | 


financial year will not exceed Rs 200 million. 

During the period of the Six Year Plan and ending 
with the current financial year, Ceylon has spent a sum 
equivalent to Rs 5,500 million (approximately) and that 
80 per cent. of this money has been spent on social and 
utility services and on the development of our national 
wealth. This unprecedented expenditure has been met 
from our own resources, by taxation, by loans raised from 
the people, and by the utilisation of our external assets. 
We have borrowed no money from abroad. We have re- 
ceived no loans from the World Bank; we have received 
no gifts from America, as all our neighbours have. It is 
true we have received ‘capital aid under the Colombo Plan 
which so far has amounted to about Rs 18 million, and for 
which we are very grateful. 
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The time seems, however, to have come when the pace 
at which we have used our resources has outstripped our 
resources themselves. We could not immediately call a halt 
to the development and welfare schemes that had been 
started. A beginning was made with ceilings placed on 
subsidies and the other: economies effected in the current 
budget. We have now to take stock of our present posi- 
tion, think afresh and plan for the future according to our 
capacity to spend. It is true we have lived in 1952 beyond 
our present means, but not beyond our present means plus 
the reserves we accumulated in better days. Those reserves, 
however, cannot last for ever, nor should they be allowed 
to fall below a certain danger limit. 


All the countries have had to make severe restrictions 
on their welfare schemes. The Government of India has 
completely removed food subsidies from her budget, and 
Australia and New Zealand have reduced their subsidies 
vote. New Zealand fixed it at £16 million, which was 7.5 
per cent. of her revenue for the year 1952-53, while ours 
is 18 per cent. It is apparent therefore that the South-East 
Asia countries and their neighbours, who lived on the crest 
of a boom occasioned by the high prices paid for the com- 
modities these countries produced, such as rubber, tin, wool 
and jute, have now had to effect severe economies owing 


to the collapse of that boom and the fall in prices. Ceylon 
was no exception. 


In the 1953-54 financial year we intend to take such 
measures as will reduce Government’s overall cash deficit 
to such a figure as would not cause too severe a reduction 
of our external assets. 


7 REPORTS FROM CEYLON 


Food Imports 


Ceylon spent Rs 732 million on ‘tone inpitte’} in 1952. 
This amounted to 43 per cent of the value of the total 
imports to the Island for the year. The cost of rice im- 
ports alone was Rs 328.7 million while the cost of wheat 
and sugar imports amounted to Rs 201 million. 

The actual quantity of rice imported during 1952 was 
386,446 tons, from the following sources: Burma—205,528 
tons; China—36,058 tons; U.S.A.—71,417 tons; Indochina— 
28,855 tons; Thailand——-15,877 tons; India (on loan)—15,000 
tons; Equador—9,900 tons and Pakistan—3,811 tons. Of 
the 71,417 tons mentioned against U.S.A. 11,421 tons were 
shipped from there direct to Japan in repayment of a loan 
obtained in December, 1951. 


The quantity of flour imported in 1952 amounted 
to 218,366 tons from the following countries: Australia— 
174,974 tons; Canada—25,424 tons and U.S.A.—17,968 
tons. 

Sugar imports were as_ follows: Mauritius (raw 
sugar)—102,961 tons; San Domingo (raw sugar)—14,993 
tons and United Kingdom (white sugar)—17,300 tons. 

The cost of these imports represents a very high pro- 
portion of the country’s earnings of foreign exchange. 


Trade Balance 


Ceylon had an adverse balance of trade amounting to 
Rs 9.6 million during the first four months (January-April) 
this year. The following were the values of imports and 
exports during this period: Imports—Rs 523.2 million and 
Exports—Rs 513.6 million, of which the value of domestic 
exports was Rs 485.5 million, | 

Imports from Commonwealth Countries and British 
Possessions were of the total value of Rs'303.8 million while 
those from foreign countries totalled Rs 219.1 million. 

Of the exports, purchases by Commonwealth Countries 
and British Possessions amounted to Rs 238.7 million. Pur- 


chases by foreign countries were of the total value of 
Rs 246.7 million. : 


The value of rice imports to Ceylon during this period 
was Rs 99.8 million. Purchases from China amounted to 
Rs 67.2 million; from Burma—Rs 30.4 million and from 
U.S.A.—Rs 2.1 million. 

Imports of wheat flour during this period amounted to 
Rs 59.8 million. The main sources being Australia—Rs 48.9 
million; Canada—Rs 5.3 million and the U.S.A.—Rs 5.5 
million. 

The total value of tea exported from Ceylon during 
this period was Rs 254.8 million. Purchases by Common- 
wealth Countries and British Fossessions amounted to Rs 
180 million while those by foreign countries amounted to 
Rs 74.8 million. The following were the principal buyers: 
United Kingdom—Rs 93.9 million; Australia—Rs 33.3 mil- 
lion; New Zealand—Rs 8.1 million; Union of South Africa— 
Rs 18.3 million; Egypt—Rs 14. 6 million; Iran—Rs 13.1 
million; and U.S.A.—Rs 30.8 million. 


The total quantity of tea exported during April was 


23,312,861 Ibs. 


The total quantity of rubber exported from Ceylon 


during the period January to April 1953, was 81, 163,272 lbs. 


valued at Rs 124 million. 
The following were the chief buyers: China—Rs St. 


million; U.S.A.—Rs 14.1 million and United 
Rs 12.1 million. 


Motor Vehicles 


There were 73,379 motor vehicles sabtebiest. in Ceylon 
last year. These consisted of 45,548 cars; 13,831 lorries; 
9,117 motor cycles; 3,775 motor coaches; 659 trailers: 413 
tractors and 36 land vehicles. The number of vehicles 
imported in 1952 was 8,871. These came from the follow- 
ing countries: United Kingdom—7,259; U.S.A.—680; 
Canada—229; Czechoslovakia—164; France—185; Germany 
—97; Italy—223 and Australia—34. 

Of the 7,259 vehicles that came from the United King- 
dom, 4,788 were motor cars. The number of motor trucks, 
omnibuses and tractors that came from the U.K. was 1,738. 


The number of cars that came from the other countries 


ingaom— 
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) 1952 were as follows: 
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FISHERIES 
Fish is the main primary product of Hongkong and 


the Colony’s fishing fleet is probably the largest of any 


fishing port in the Colonial Empire. It is estimated that a 
seafaring population of 60,000 is engaged in this industry 
and the figures given below, showing the quantities market- 
ed, indicate the extent of the operations, 


The fishing fleet is made up almost entirely of owner- 
operated junks of the Chinese type, constructed a 
from imported China fir and other hardwoods. 


During Hongkong’s typhoon season, from July to Octo- 
ber, off-shore sailing craft such as trawlers and large long- 
liners are often forced to tie up or to limit their operations. 
Because of this, Hongkong fishermen have recently begun 


. to appreciate the importance of mechanization so that they 


may be less dependent on weather conditions. Additionally, 
it may enable them to spend more time in actual fishing and 
to land fish of better quality. At the end of 1951, the 
fishing fleet had. 148 mechanized vessels; these included 
trawlers, long-liners, purse-séiners and fish carriers. Except 
for ten Japanese-type trawlers owned by fishing companies, 
the mechanized vessels are owner-operated junks. 


Junks are, of course, essentially sailing craft and are 
not entirely suitable for mechanization. Efforts are there- 
fore being made by Government, with the help of the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund, to design a vessel 
which is not only acceptable to the fishermen, but which 
can also be easily constructed by the local Chinese boat- 
builders. 


The main types of fish landed are mackerel, scad, golden 


thread, golden sardine, lizard fish and croakers. 


_. The quantity and value of fish marketed in Hongkong 
for the years 1946/52 are as follows:— | 


Fresh Fish 
Quantity Wholesale Value 
1946 | 1,904.05 tons $ 3,120,457 
1947 2,000. 3,355,513 
1948... 7,251.07 tons 8,651,356 
1949 ‘10,822.38 tons 17,689,028 
16,425.48 tons 24,414,750 
195] | 22,138.33 tons 30,424,549 
26,880.95 tons 30,980,434 
was as follows: U.S.A.—315; Italy—213; France—170; 


Canada—76;- Germany—48 and Czechoslovakia—39. 


The quantities of petrol and diesel oil imported in 


Petrol—36,832,827 gallons and 
Diesel Oil—32,638,415 gallons. 


Elephant Population 


Ceylon’s elephant pote labia is estimated at 1,000 by 
the Warden of the Wild Life Department, in his administra- 
tion Report for 1952.. The rate of depletion of. the ele- 
phant, both by killing and capturing during the last few 
years, was about twice the normal rate of increase and 
therefore the Government has taken a number of measures 
to give special protection to the elephant in order to ensure 
its survival. 


- accompany their own fish to the markets. 


Salt/Dried Fish 


| Quantity Wholesale Value 
11,266.19 tons 11,166,576 
1948 14,644.76 tons 11,941,515 
16,108.63 tons 18,740,370 
1950 ie 16,304.28 tons 13,873,411 
1951 ms 8,016.79 tons 8,687,688 
8,067.49 tons 7,537,428 


Fish Ponds, Oyster Beds and Fish Fry 


Pond fish farming is becoming quite popular in the 
New Territories and there are some 584 acres of fresh 
and brackish-water fish ponds in the Ping Shan, Deep 
Bay area. The main products of these ponds are carp and 
mullet, most of which are consumed in Un Long and the 
neighbouring villages, 

The oyster beds of Deep Bay have lost some of their 
former importance, but nevertheless it is estimated that the 
7,420 acres of oyster beds yield 95 tons of dried oysters 
and some 24 tons of oyster sauce annually; a large propor- 
tion is exported to the U.S.A. 

Considerable quantities of fish fry are exported by 
sea and air to Thailand, Malaya and Formosa. Some of 
this trade is carried on by the Fisheries Division which ex- 
ported over $85,000 worth by air during 1952. The main 
types of fish fry exported are silver carp, grass carp and 
big head carp. 


Fish Marketing Organization 

The wholesale marketing of marine fish in the Colony 
is carried out by the Fish Marketing Organization in ac- 
cordance with legislation which was introduced in 1945. 
During the past 7 years it has proved to be an effective means 
of handling fish between producer and retailer at a minimum 
cost to both parties. 

The Organization has established fish collecting depots 
in the main fishing villages of the Colony, from which fish 
is brought to the four wholesale markets in the Urban 
area. Fishermen who operate through these depots and 
posts may either leave their produce in the hands of the 
Organization’s staff who look after it until it is sold, or 
In the wholesale 
markets, the fish is sorted and put up for public auction. 
Fishermen may collect the proceeds of sale directly after 
the auction, if they are present at the market, or from 
their local depot on the next day. 

Since 1950, there has been a marked increase in the 
quantity of fresh fish for sale and a reduction by half of 
the quantity of salt/dried fish landed. This change is, in 
the main, due to two factors. Formerly, at least 60% of 
the fish landed by the Hongkong fleet was salted and dried 
and. sent to China where there was a considerable demand 
for it at good prices. In 1950, however, the Kwangtung 
authorities placed restrictions on the importation of salt/ 
dried fish from Hongkong and consequently the bulk of the 
salt/dried fish now landed in the Colony is for local con- 


sumption and not export. Additionally, the increased 


mechanization of the fleet has meant that fish may be trans- 
ported more quickly from the fishing grounds and it is now 
not.necessary to salt it on board the junks. . 

During the summer, the main fish wholesale market 
of the Colony was moved from Kennedy Town to a new, 
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modern market in Aberdeen. This move has proved most 
successful and there has been a noted increase in the 


number of fishermen bringing their own catehes direct to 
the market. 


The Organization hes, over the past few years, operated 
a loan fund which provides fishermen with cheap credit faci- 
lities. Most of the loans are short-term, mainly for the 
repair of gear and boats, but a few loans of larger amounts 
have been granted for the mechanization of craft. The 
Organization also subsidizes schools which have been esta- 
blished for fishermen’s children and awards scholarships to 
recognized schools. At the collecting depots fishermen’s 
requisities are sold at wholesale prices. The whole Or- 
ganization is self-supporting and has been planned so that 
it may eventually be taken over by fishermen and run as 
a co-operative enterprise, 


AGRICULTURE 


The Colony’s countryside consists mainly of mountains - 
and hills, the more gradual slopes being covered with grass, . 


ferns and sparse pinewood, the rocky ravines with evergreen 
trees and dense, thorny scrub. Very little of Hongkong’s 
391 square miles is suitable for cultivation and practically all 
that is suitable has already been brought under cultivation. 
The main gentle slopes of the valleys are intensely cul- 
tivated, and where water is available for irrigation the 
lower shoulders of the hills have also been terraced. Some 
of these terraces and irrigation channels date back many 
years. On the higher slopes of mountains such as Tai 
Mo Shan there are the remains of terraces which were 
used for tea cultivation but which have long since been 
deserted, probably owing to high winds in summer and the 
cold experienced during winter. 


Rice, the staple food of the Chinese, has been grown 
by settlers from early times. It was and still is the main 
crop of the Chinese farmers of the New Territories. Prac- 
tically all the rent of farm land is paid in terms of rice. 
The average rental per acre is 1,600 pounds which is about 
40% of the total annual rice yield per acre. Fields depen- 
dent on rain and swamps irrigated with brackish water 
may produce only one crop of rice annually, while irrigated 
fields yield two crops each year. It is difficult to estimate 
the amount of milled rice produced annually but the figure 
of approximately 20,000 short tons is considered to be a 
fair estimate of annual production. This represents a very 


small proportion of the total annual consumption of the 
Colony. 


On land unsuited to rice other crops may be grown, 
such as sugar-cane and ground-nuts. Vegetables are grown 
extensively during the winter. A great quantity of sweet 
potatoes is also grown during the. winter for pig food. 
During the summer, vegetables are cultivated on a limited 
scale and Hongkong is dependent to a greater extent on 
imported vegetables during this season. 

During the Japanese occupation of the Colony practical- 
ly all the fruit orchards suffered heavily, being either cut 
down or badly neglected. Most of the fruit trees planted 
are lychee, lung-ngan, papaya, guava and citrus fruit such 
as oranges, lemons and pomelos. | 


There is very little dairy farming. Local cattle and 


buffalo are used purely for draught purposes, for ploughing 


and harrowing, but not for transport. They are small and 
hardy beasts, eminently suitable for work in the small ter- 
raced fields of the Colony. 


Meat consumed in the Colony 


is mainly imported. 


Beef, especially, is expensive and is in any case not a 


traditional item of the ordinary man’s diet. Pig farmers 
have been affected by~a rise in the price of feeding stuffs 
during the past year but, in spite of this, pig farming 


- remains an important industry the 


year the “Agricultural Products 
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Colony. Poultry - 
keepers, too, have had a difficult year owing to the high 
cost of production, and some of them are raising quail, 
rabbits and pigeons in addition. 


Agricultural Department | 


The Agricultural Department was foemed in 1946, and 
its growth and development have been rapid. There are six 
agricultural stations. in the Colony. These are situated at 
Tsun Wan, Sheung Shui, Tai Po, Sha Tin and Sai Kung on 
the mainland, and at Silver Mine: Bay on Lantao Island. 


The demonstration of new and improved agricultural and: 


animal husbandry techniques is undertaken, and also the 
distribution. of improved seed and stock. Regular monthly 


, meetings are held with farmers to discuss farming problems. 


The fifty-acre research station at Ki Lun Wei, Castle 
Peak, contains approximately eleven acres of paddy land 
and four acres of vegetable-land, the remainder being used 
for pigs, poultry and orchards. At this station experiments 


are carried out in the growing of Ries, vegetables and citrus 
fruits. 


The animal husbandry section. is studying the effects 
of crossing various breeds of imported boars with the local 
sows. It is hoped that, in time, a more definite breeding 


programme may be started. Local swine are hardy and — 


prolific breeders, and appear to be more resistant to 
common diseases ‘than imported stock, 


' At the poultry station, pedigree birds of imported 
breeds are kept. Work is being done on the crossing of 
these breeds with local Cantonese hens in an attempt to 
produce a fast-maturing hybrid suitable for the local market. 
It has been found that the New Hampshire crossed with the 
local Cantonese bird makes an: excellent hybrid for meat 
production. Feed trials are also being undertaken. 


Inoculation of all cattle against rinderpest, using 
lapinised vaccine, is another activity undertaken by the 
division and these inoculations are now compulsory. 


. Vegetable Marketing Organization | 
1946, a vegetable marketing scheme, 


In September, 
similar to that started for the marketing of fish, was in- 
troduced on the mainland. All vegetables ‘produced in the 
New Territories mainland or imported into that area are 


. sold wholesale by a Vegetable Marketing Organizatien, the 
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aim of which is to ensure that the vegetable grower receives | 


a fair return for his labour. It is intended that in due 
course this organization, like the Fish Marketing Organiza- 
tion, will become a co-operative enterprise. 


The Organization undertakes the collection and trans- 
port of vegetables from collecting points in the New Ter- 
ritories to a central wholesale market in Kowloon. 
main production areas collecting depots have been establish- 
ed, and farmers operating through them may leave their 
vegetables in the hands of the Organization’s staff who look 
after the vegetables until they are sold in the market. The 
proceeds of sales (less a 10% commission charge) are 
taken back to the depots and collecting points by the 
same staff for distribution to the farmers. 


The marketing scheme was originally instituted under 
the Defence Regulations. As the scheme has proved of such 
benefit to both the producer and consumer it was considered 
desirable to enact permanent legislation, and during the 


(Marketing) Ordinance, 
1952” was brought into operation. 


for the appointment of. the Director of Marketing who is 
made a corporation solely with power to acquire ‘and dispose 
of property. A feature of the Ordinance is the appoint- 
ment of a Marketing Advisory Board, consisting of_ the 


In the 


This Ordinance provides - 


Director as chairman and four other persons nominated : 


~ 
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- eontinue to increase steadily. 


Kiu and Tsun Wan were started during the year. 


ed as co-operative vegetable marketing societies. 


cieties). 
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by Government who have witte and practical experience ie 
the difficulties and needs of the farmers, 


The quantity of vegetables handled by the Organization 
In 1951, it dealt with 39,775 
tons of local vegetables and 13,639 tons of imported, with 
a total wholesale value of $18,960,670. The corresponding 
figures for 1952 were 46,043 tons of local and 12,071 tons 
of imported with a total wholesale value of $17,082,103. 


The Scheme for the establishment of collecting centres 
run entirely by farmers progresses satisfactorily. _-Five new 
centres at Fanling, Ta Ku Ling, Ngau Tam Mei, Hung Shui 
The col- 
lecting centre in Fanling, which is the second to be esta- 
blished in this district, and the collecting centre at Kutung 
which was started in 1951, have subsequently been register- 
By the 
end of 1952, about 35% of all locally grown vegetables 
were being handled by registered co-operative marketing 
societies and farmer-operated collecting centres, 


One of the main problems of the. local farmers in 
recent years has been the lack of a cheap fertilizer. This 
problem has now been solved to a certain extent by the 
inauguration of a scheme for the maturation and distribu- 
tion of night-soil (human excreta). 


The Organization has continued to receive valuable 
financial assistance from Colonial Development and Welfare 
funds. Grants and loans from this fund have been used to 
purchase a fleet of 29 diesel engined lorries and helped in 
the establishment and running.of village vegetable collect- 
ing centres and depots in the main agricultural districts in 
the New Territories. Up to the end of 1952, a total sum 
of $756,057 had been disbursed from Colonial Development 
and Welfare funds and expended on the construction and 
running expenses of vegetable collecting centres and depots 
and the purchase of a land transport fleet. 


-CO-OPERATIVES 


The main work of the Co-operative Division, which 
started operation in 1951, has been concentrated on the 
primary producer, the fishermen and the farmers. During 
the year, 7 new co-operative societies were registered. Pro- 
gress has been mainly with the vegetable farmers and it is 
worthy of note that over 35% of the total vegetable pro- 
duce of the Colony is now handled through the Co-operative 
Societies and Collecting Centres (embryo co-operative so- 
Other societies registered include three boar ser- 
vice societies, an irrigation society and a fishermen’s ona 
and loan society. 


The boar service societies are proving to be quite 


popular and many other groups of local pig breeders have 
shown interest in forming societies of their own. The 
’ Agricultural Department helped by supplying boars free 


of charge. 


The irrigation society, which has been started by Fan- 
ling farmers, is expected to be the forerunner of many 
such societies but its value to the farming population will 
not be apparent until the arrival of the usual drought period 
in the Spring. 


The fostering of co-operation among Sea is prov- 
ing to be difficult. This is chiefly because, at the moment, 
the fishing community is far from stable and not until inter- 
national conditions settle down can any large scale improve- 


“ment be expected. A credit society, however, has been 


registered and it is expected that groups of fishermen in 
other fishing villages will follow closely the progress of 
this society which the Taipo purse-seiner fishermen have 
formed. 
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FORESTRY 


Hong Kong is not_a timber producing territory and 
it.is necessary to import timber for building purposes and 
fuel to meet the requirements of the large population. The 
Colony’s hills are for the most part covered with grass but 
in some places, particularly in the more remote river valleys, 
there is a dense cover of wild tree growth. Elsewhere, 
New Territories villagers have established small plantations 
of pine trees for their own use. The cutting of wild tree 
wood is strictly prohibited and villagers are largely de- 
pendent on grass for fuel. In some areas-the natural grass 
cover has been completely destroyed, probably due to re- 
peated fires or excessive grass cutting by villagers in the 
past. In these areas the surface soil has been completely 
washed away by heavy rains and the sub-soil is eroding 
seriously. Gullies are forming and the soil is being washed 
down to the plains below, where it is causing much damage 
by silting up irrigation channels and paddy fields. 


It is the aim of the Forestry Division to establish 
forests on the Colony’s hills to protect the water supplies; 
to prevent erosion; to produce firewood and small timber. 
for the future; and to enhance the beauty of Hong Kong. 
During the summer months the rainfall in Hong Kong 
is extremely heavy and, where there is insufficient vegetation, 
rain beats directly on ‘the soil, breaking it up and washing 
it down the slopes: Where, however, there is a proper 
forest cover, the foliage of the trees breaks the force of 
the rain and, as forest soil is extremely porous, the rain 
sinks into, the soil to re-appear later in the form of small 
streams. Thus the water is held in the soil and does not 
run directly down the slopes, and the flow of water into 
the reservoirs is extended into the dry season. 


Afforestation for the protection of water supplies may 
be seen in the Kowloon Reservoir area where severe erosion 
took place after the destruction of trees during the Japanese 
occupation. Extensive sowing of pine and the planting of 
eucalyptus have been carried out since the re-occupation 
and, at present, nearly the whole of the catchment area 
has been afforested. | 


‘ In some parts of the Tai Lam valley, which is to be 
developed by Government as a catchment area for a new 
reservoir, there has been severe erosion but in other parts 
there is a considerable amount of wild tree growth and 
large numbers of pine trees have been planted by the 
villagers. The Forestry Division has established an out- 
post in this area to protect the natural growth, and the 
villagers are to be compensated for their pine plantations 
which are to be taken over by Government as a nucleus 
for afforestation. In addition, pine seed has been dis- 
tributed over all badly eroded areas and towards the end 
of the year a nursery was started and plans were drawn up 
for extensive afforestation work in 1953. 


Another important area is the catchment around the 
Jubilee Reservoir at Shing Mun. This area is not at present 
affected by erosion to any extent but afforestation is being 
carried out. The catchment area above Tsun Wan has 
also been planted. 


Afforestation may only be successfully carried out where 
vegetation is carefully protected from fires and from illegal | 
woodcutters. Protection against illegal cutting is a difficult 
problem in Hong Kong because of the great demand for 
fuel and the high price of firewood. Forest Guards are 
stationed throughout the Island and the New Territories 
to patrol the hillsides and to prevent illegal woodcutting. 
It is almost impossible to prevent the outbreak of fires, 
but an attempt has beén made to lessen the risk of fires 
in plantations by the construction of fire-barriers. In 
accneee look-out posts have been established from which 
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fires may easily be spotted so that they may be os 
with the least possible delay. he 


In some rural areas of the New Territories the villagers 
have been encouraged to do their own afforestation and 
protection work. In the Sai Kung area, for example, the 
Forestry Division, the district authorities and the village 
communities work together: the Forestry Division provides 
seeds and young trees and helps with afforestation, but 
the villagers do most of the planting themselves and are 


_—- for protecting the new forests. The whole of 


Sai Kung village is benefiting from this scheme and the 
Sai Kung peninsula is rapidly becoming one of the most 
beautiful and productive forest areas of the Colony. 


INDUSTRY 


Shipbuilding is perhaps the oldest industry in Hong 
Kong, although several light industries were established 
in the early days of this century. The 1914-1918 war 
encouraged the establishment of light industries to produce 
for local consumption some of the goods which could not 
then be obtained from Europe, but it was the introduction 
of Imperial Preference, in the nineteen-thirties, which gave 
the first major stimulus to industry and induced local manu- 
facturers to compete in world markets. This process of 
expansion was accelerated during the first two years of 
the second world war when Hong Kong was able to make 
a substantial contribution in the form of locally built ships, 
webbing equipment and various other supplies for military 
and civilian purposes. The most spectacular expansion 
occurred between 1946 and 1950, when. unsettled economic 
and political conditions in the surrounding territories in 


the Far East led to large scale investment in the Colony 
and the establishment of a large number of factories equipped 


with the most modern machinery for the .production of a 
wide variety of commodities. To-day local industry is 
responsible for approximately 25% of all Hong Kong’s 
exports and it now plays a most important part in the 
Colony’s economy. There are at present some 1,500 regis- 
tered factories manufacturing a wide variety of articles 
from rubber shoes to rattanware and firecrackers. 


Since 1948 Hong Kong has had a stand at the British 
Industries Fair (Commonwealth Section) where examples 
of these commodities have been on display. Although at- 
tendance at the 1952 Fair was below average, the Hong 
Kong stand proved a major source of attraction and no 
less than 550 inquiries from 57 countries were recorded. 


Heavy Industries 
Owing to Hong Kong’s splendid harbour and the in- 


expensive port facilities, many international shipping lines 


have made Hong Kong their terminal port. Large and 
well equipped shiprepairing and shipbuilding yards were 
established to meet this requirement and today, Hong Kong 
can cater for all demands for repairs and overhauls, and 
can in addition build vessels up to 10,000 tons. 


The two main shipyards in the Colony are the Hong 


Kong & Whampoa Dock Co, Ltd. and the Taikoo Dockyard | 


and Engineering Co. of Hong Kong Ltd. As an illustration 
of the volume of business undertaken one company, during 


1952, drydocked over 300 vessels with an aggregate of. 


over 800,000 gross tons and carried out repairs to some 
400 other vessels alongside its wharves and seawalls or at 
anchor in the harbour. 


Included in the category of heavy industries are the 
factories rolling iron and steel bars and rounds, four of 
which have been set up in the past few years. These mills 
employ over 700 workers and while the bulk of their pro- 
duction is intended for local consumption, to meet the 
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Colony’s extensive building a proportion is 
able for export. During 1952, over 6,500 tons valued at 
approximately £350,000 were exported to countries in the 
Far East, the most important customer being Thailand. — 


a large variety of good quality products; these are too 


varied to in detail, but the. most are :— 


J 


Sugar refining ; 
Although a number of small factories are engaged in 


the manufacture of various sugar products, the only large 
scale refinery in the Colony is that established in 1884, 


by the Taikoo Sugar Refining Co, Ltd. During the Japan- 


ese occupation the plant sustained. considerable damage and 
had to be completely re-equipped with new machinery. It 


re-opened in September,. 1950, and nearly 500 workers are 
employed in producing light quality refined sugar, crystals, 


granulated, half cubes, golden syrup and brown sugar.:: Raw 
sugar is usually imported from Mauritius and efforts are 
being made to develop the pre-war markets of Malaya, 
Singapore, Thailand, British North | Borneo, Burma, Ceylon 
and Pakistan. 


Rope 


Kong Rope Manufacturing Co: Ltd., employs 170 workers. 


Its production includes lifeboat falls, flag lines, point lines, © 


driving ropes, drilling cables and hawsers, which are manu- 


factured from raw fibre imported from the Philippines. In _ 


1947, the monthly production was approximately 300,000 lbs. 
but in 1952, this figure was increased to 1,961,347 lbs... 


Cement 


The only manufacturers of cément in ‘the Colony are 
the Green Island Cement Co. Ltd. This old established 
Hong Kong concern opened its first works in Macao, on 
Green Island, in 1889 and ten years later built a second 
factory in Kowloon, on the site of its present works. It 


operated successfully for many years and its product be- 


came, widely known in the Far East until, in the 1920’s, 
it became clear that a modern: plant was needed to ensure 


economic manufacture and to meet growing competition. 


The new plant was completed in 19380 with a capacity of 
110,000 tons of cement per annum, 


The Company suffered severely during the occupation : 


and half its machinery was removed by the Japanese. Since 
1945, this equipment has nearly all been replaced from 


England, and the Company’s  maneteRyeries capacity is now 
back to the pre-war level. 


The manufacture of cement in Hong Kong is an ex- 
pensive process, as none of the raw materials are available 
locally, with the exception of clay and iron ore. Limestone 
is imported from Indo-China, China and Japan; coal from 


Japan, China, Indo-China, Indonesia, India; gypsum from 
America and ‘the Mediterranean, and paper bags: from 
Europe. 


The Company’s principal market is Hong Kong, but | 


exports are made to Malaya and Borneo and occasionally 
other neighbouring territories. : 


Cigarette Manufacture 


The Colony has four cheavanhs factories, Of these, 
the factories of the British-American Tobacco Company 
(Hong Kong) Ltd., the largest, and Nanyang Brothers To- 
bacco Company Ltd. have been established for more than 
twenty years. The Hong Kong Tobacco Company Ltd. and 
the London Tobacco Company Ltd. were established after 


One factory, sstabliohed: over 67 years ago, the Hong 
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the war. The fiidniery employs yvover 1,250 persons and 


operates modern machinery which produces cigarettes of all 


country are on open general licence. 


qualities at competitive prices. A, large part of the wrapping 
‘material used in the manufacture is printed in Hong Kong, 
providing work for the Colony’s several modern colour- 
printing works and, here again, a very high standard has 
been reached. The ‘tobacco and cigarette industry is 3 Of con- 
siderable importance to the Colony. 


Whilst locally manufactured cigarettes form the bulk 
of consumption, corsiderable quantities of cigarettes are 
imported from the United — and the United States 
of America, 


Textiles 

This is undoubtedly one of Hong Kong’s more im- 
portant industries and covers all processes including cotton, 
silk and wool spinning, weaving, knitting, dyeing, finishing 
and printing. It also. includes the manufacture of made- 


up garments such as shirts, ‘pyjamas and underclothing and 


‘provides employment for 30, 000 workers. 


_ Of the twenty-five factories engaged in various types 

of spinning, thirteen cotton mills operating approximately 
205,000 spindles have a monthly production of 14,000 to 
15,000 400-lbs, bales of cotton yarn. Production covers a 
range of counts from tens to forty-twos singles but a number 
of mills are equipped for manufacturing twofold yarns. In 
addition there are three factories producing satisfactory 
qualities of sewing threads. Of the total output about 40 
to 50% is taken up by local consumption in the Colony’s 
weaving and knitting mills, the balance being exported to 
markets in the Far East; the most important being Indo- 
nesia, Pakistan, Formosa, Burma, Thailand and South Korea. 
During 1952, exports exceeded '80 5000 bales valued at ap- 
proximately £8, 600,000. — 


Some of the spinning mills are also iieinned for weav- 

ing, but in addition there are nearly 130 weaving factories 
operating 4,000 power looms. There are also a considerable 
number of hand looms in both factories and private houses. 
The capacity for cloth production, based on 36’ wide sheet- 
ing and calculated on full time working, is approximately 


| 9,000,000 yards a month, a substantial quantity being used 


in the local made-up garments industry. Exports are fairly 
considerable, exceeding 17,000, 000 square yards in 1952 and 
valued at £1 ,630,000. The main markets include Indo- 
nesia, Formosa, Philippines, Malaya, and the United King- 
dom, 


- There are about 200 knitting mills manufacturing a 
wide range of made-up garments, principally of the T-shirt 
and sleeve vest variety. The main markets for cotton 
singlets are Indonesia, Malaya and Thailand and during 
1952 a total of 4,845,688 dozens, valued at nearly £6,000,- 
000, were exported; while for shirts a total of 1,086,574 
dozens valued at over £3,000,000 were shipped to such 
markets as Indonesia, British Africa and Malaya, 


Footwear 


Rubber shoes and boots are the main items of foot- 


‘wear manufactured and nearly 60 factories employing 8,000 
workers are involved. Exports are seasonal and at times 
restricted by import controls but the United Kingdom is by 
far the most important market, since imports into that 
Total exports during 
1952 were 417,463 dozen pairs valued at approximately 
£1,100,000, | 


_Enamelware 
There are 16 factories operating. 64 muffle tirraates 


and employing over 3,500 workers engaged in the manu- 


‘Ware were valued at nearly £3,000,000. 


- proximately 20 factories employing 1,500 labourers. 
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facture of enamelled household utensils. Despite the severe 
Japanese competition in 1952, the exports of local enamel- 


The main markets 
were Indonesia, Thailand, British Africa, Malaya, Burma, 
Formosa and Pakistan. 


Vacuum flasks and jugs | 
The combined output of six factories employing over 


700 workers is in the region of 10,000 dozens per month 


but, due to increased competition in overseas markets and 
a rise in the cost of raw. materials, exports during 1952 
did not exceed 88,054 dozens, valued at about £360,000. 
The main markets were Malaya and Thailand. 


Plastics 
There has been a gradual expansion of business for 


this new industry and exports in 1952 were valued at over 
£300,000, the main markets being Indonesia and Malaya. 


Twenty factories are engaged in making plastic articles but 


only two of these have adapted themselves to modern methods 
of production. They can produce almost any article re- 
quired. 


oodstuffs 


Nearly 80 factories, employing 5,000 workers, preserve 
and can for export various types of foodstuffs including 
fruits, water chestnuts, salted vegetables and soya beans. 
Malaya, Thailand, the United States and Burma are the 
most important markets and exports during 1952 were 
valued at nearly £1,000,000. 


Paint 


Eight modern paint factories, employing over 300 
workers, produce high quality paints for local sale as well 


as for export to such markets as Malaya, Thailand and 


Burma. Exports in 1952 were in the region of 5,500,000 
pounds and valued ‘at £600,000. 


Aluminiumware 


Exports in 1952 of household utensils made of alu- 
minium reached the figure of nearly £400,000. The main 
markets were Indonesia and Malaya. Ten factories are 
engaged in the manufacture of these utensils and many 
of the local torch factories have now produced models 
made from aluminium. A few enterprising rolling mills 
are turning out good quality aluminium sheets which are 
in great local demand. 


Electric torches 


_ There are 22 factories engaged in this work and nearly 
4,000 labourers are employed. The standard of workman- 
ship is excellent and Hong Kong’s torches have a world 
wide reputation. Exports in 1952 were approximately 
2,000,000 dozens with a total value of £2,500,000. The 
main markets included India, Indonesia, South America, the 
United Kingdom, British Africa, Céntral America, the United 
Kingdom, British Africa, Central America, the United ornaee, 


' Burma, Malaya, and Thailand. 


Torch batteries 


In 1952, 17 factories eiativing 900 workers produced 
more than 60, 000,000 torch batteries, nearly 55,000,000 -of 
which went overseas to markets in Indonesia, Thailand, 
Formosa, Malaya, Pakistan and Burma. ‘The export value 
exceeded £875,000. 


Torch bulbs 


‘Over 6,000,000 dozens were produced in 1952 by _ 
is 
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industry holds a world wide market, especially in Indonesia, 


India, the United Kingdom and South America, and its pro-— 


ducts are regarded as first class. Exports in 1952 were 
over 5,600,000 dozens valued at £250,000. 


Metal lanterns 


This is another industry which — a wide overseas 
market, including Indonesia and Malaya. Several types are 
produced but the most popular is the hurricane lamp. Hong 
Kong has six main factories employing 1,000 workers and 
exports in 1952 were valued at over £400,000. Tinplate 
is normally used for hurricane lamps, but brass is an 
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essential material for pressure lanterns. 
for torches and several rolling mills have met immediate 


demands by producing high grade brass sheets for local 
needs. 


Matches 


There is one other light industry which enjoys a rea- 
sonably good market and.deserves particular mention. Three 
large factories, with nearly 1,300 employees, are producing 


high. quality matches for -various:Far Eastern markets such 


as Pakistan, Malaya, Thailand, and Indonesia. 


Exports in 
1952 were valued at approximately £160,000. 


AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES AND FORESTRY OF HONGKONG 


Weather conditions in the first quarter of this year 
have been unusually favourable for paddy growing as well 
as for all varieties of vegetables in the Colony, according 
to the Director of the Department of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Forestry, in his report for the period January to March. 
Early rain facilitated the sowing of nurseries and the pre- 
paration of land before the transplantation of seedlings. 
The continuance of cold weather did much to. check the 
rice “stem-borer,” which is normally the paddy farmer’s 
biggest enemy at this time of the year. All varieties of 
vegetables have done extremely well this season. Good 
vield has been obtained from cabbage, cauliflower, lettuce, 
tomatoes, ‘pak choi,’ “mui choi’? and “‘tai tau choi.” Pro- 
duction in the Tsun Wan area, however, was lower than 
during the same period last year. This was mainly due to 
two reasons: much good agricultural land was lost as a 
result of the flood in the area last September and some of 
the agricultural land has been utilised for building pur- 
poses. The yield of water chestnuts has been much better 
than originally expected. Many farmers have expressed 
their intention of growing water chestnuts on a large scale 
next year. The pruning, grafting and air-layering of 
lychees and citrus has been undertaken on a far larger 
scale than in previous years. Personnel of the Department 
assisted and supervised the spraying of many orchards. 


Farmers in the New Territories have noted with grati- 
fieation the interest taken in their activities. Many visits 
were made to private farms in recent months. On March 
21, His Excellency the Governor inspected the various acti- 
vities of the Department and the Co-operative and Marketing 
Department in the New Territories. An agricultural show, 
held at the Yuen Long Middle School between February 
21 and 22, was quite successful. Farmers showed great in- 
terest and over 3,000 entries were received. It is expected 
that next year’s show will be bigger and better. 


Fisheries Division:—An important step has been the 
egreement with the Marine Department that enables candi- 
dates with only six months’ service on board mechanised 
vessels to apply for master certificates for fishing vessels 
up to 60 tons. The fourth class was held at Aberdeen for 
fishermen wishing to prepare for the Marine Department 
examination for master certificates. All the 14 pupils 
passed. The fifth class is now being held at Tai O. 


A “Fishing Junk Mechanisation” Exhibition was held 
in the Aberdeen Fish Market during the Chinese New Year 
period from February 11 to 16. Over 15,000 people, mainly 
fishermen, attended the Exhibition. In the six weeks fol- 
lowing the Exhibition, more engines were purchased by the 
fishermen than during the previous ten months. 


Persistent bad weather hampered the activities of deep- 
sea -vessels. teng’’- fishermen complained that their 
catches of mackerel scad had dropped by 30 percent in 
comparison with those of last year. The only vessels to 
report good landings were the small longliners which had 
good catches of “conger pike’ and “head grunt.’”’ There 
were 148 vessels in the mechanised fleet during the first 
quarter. The interest in mechanisation of the junk has 
been growing rapidly and there have been constant enquiries 
concerning the mechanisation of fishing gear, alterations 
to the present design of the junks and even regarding the 
possibility of a complete change-over to a modern design 
of hull. Plans are now being made to extend the experi- 
ment of rearing carp in paddy fields to two more Agri- 
cultural Stations. Oyster production is on the increase 
and it is estimated that some 380 piculs of dried oysters 


and 98 piculs of oyster sauce were produced in the quarter. 


Forestry Division:—A considerable amount of nursery 
has been accomplished in preparation for the main planting 
season in the April-June period. At the end of the quarter, 
the total nursery stock on hand was over 674,000. Early 
rains in February enabled planting to be started. Work 
has been concentrated in two main areas, the Tai Lam 
Chung direct catchment area and the Shing Mun indirect 
catchment area. Eucalyptus is being planted in easily ac- 
cessible areas with good soil and pine in remoter areas and 
on poorer soil. Altogether 90 acres were planted out and, 
in addition, pits were dug out over another 42 acres in 
preparation for planting. In order to stimulate private 
forestry and demonstrate the principles of correct silvi- 
culture, model forestry plantations are being started at 
various key points in the New Territories. Plantations of 
this type were started at Castle Peak and Sai Kung in the 
vicinity of the Agricultural Stations, and a third plantation 
is being planned near the Tai Po Agricultural Station. 
Much afforestation was done by individual lot owners with 
the aid of the Division. 


Illegal wood-cutting continued on a large scale, parti- 
cularly in the New Territories and to curb this a new out- 
post was opened near Tsun Wan. 
small fires during the quarter but with the onset of the 


wet weather, fire-protection ceased to be a serious problem. 
Of a total of 32 fires, only 15 were in forestry vlantations 


and in most cases the damage was slight. 


The nursery stock of Eucalyptus species, which had 


been treated with various fertilizers in the nursery, has been 
planted out in an experimental block. It is expected the 


results will indicate the best i mee of nursery treatment 


for this species. 


Brass is also used 


There were.a number of | 


| 
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ee Imports & Exports of Selected Commodities 
January-March 1953 
(Also satis to Far: Eastern Economic Review of Apr. 1953 (Vol. XIV ‘No. 17) ) 
Aniseed Oil | Sesamum Oil ) Sesamumseed 
| 1953 7 1953 1953 
Jan.-Mar. Jan.-Mar. Jan.-Mar. 
wt, 3,388 1,834,996 =Total ....... 32,743 3,039,318 Total ....... Cwt. 287,125 14,698,347 
(excl. China (excl. China (excl | 
3,388 1,834,996 Formosa) _........ 32,724 3,036,258 Formosa) ........ 286,955 14,688,043 
United Kix Cwt. 10,584 966,583. 
ingdom .... 671,723 Cannio 292 30.158 Export 
Italy Malaya 198 45 308 ........ Cwt. 280,578 14,454,746 
Netherlands. ........._ 9,956 857,627 Japan 52,146 2,785,153 
| Cottonseed Oil Middle & Near East 15, 809 846,191 
16 4,149 _ Total ........ Cwt. 75,545 5,889,722 Netherlands 21,749 1,095,000 
6 Formosa) _........ 42,206. 3,210,620 Formosa) © ........ 15,545 5,889,722 Beet Sugar & Cane Sugar (unrefined) 
| Export Import 
Netherlands ........ 8,250 "721,469 Countries, 84,000 2,558,925 
Coconut (Copra) Oil - _ other _.... . 16,727 1,289,615 British Comm., 
Import . Korea, South ........ 704 58.642 other . 154.857 4.777.190 | 
otal... Cwt. 6,908 663,962 Italy 29,763 2,321,530 American Countries 298,925 9,530,441 
6,848 657,412 Netherlands _ ........ 32,903 2,613,148 formosa (Taiwan) 5,903 181,500 
60 6,550 Netherlands _......... 2,953 116,294 
xpor I | 
Total .... mport E 
Formosa) _........ 2,160 172,500 Malaya 82,805 3,323,397 
Formosa (Taiwan) 1,063 92,130 113,346 9,770,126 Borneo ...... 81,107 2,842,035 
Total Cwt. 82,479 7,550,867 Korea, South 44317 1,997,828 
7 ae Cwt. 1,279. 355,379 United Kingdom .... 27,862 2,448,109 Macao ick 25, 272° 1,130,986 
Formosa (Taiwan) 1279. 965,79. Countries, 
t eas, Lentils, etc. 
hina Netherlands _........ 6,980 586,616 Cwt. 512,993 18,886,228 
Germany Cwt. 78,813 11,269,776 [hailand  ............ 1,139 51,354 
(Western) ........ 46,775 China (excl. 
Groundnut (Peanut) Formosa) _ ........ 78,813 11,269,776 Cwt. 308,857 12,147,196 
Export 
Fotal ........ Cwt. 85,148 12,669,391 Ceylon ................ 54,234 1,964,416 
South 42,587 4,565,090 United Kingdom ... 42,389 6,157,814 Malaya 108,433 4,279,516 
China (excl. Australia 8,456 1,305,382 Formosa (Taiwan) 90,837 3,262,205 
Formosa) ........ 70.717 7.293.027 4,900 38,684 1,597,789 
Formosa (Taiwan) "190 =” -:11'000 New Zealand ........ 2,000 304,638 Korea, South ......... 2,704 122,498 
Thailand 4 202 579.895 Japan - 15,132 2,487,124 Macao ee ee 3,575 129,621 
Total Cwt. 47,888 4,652,449 Netherlands 
| 2,094, therlands........ 1,913 271,204 Cassi 
Males 2435 339,738 assia 
Formosa (Taiwan) 594 64,715 Peppermint Oil 
elgium 4,149 2,216,633 Cwt. 178 427,119 
Netherlands... 15,969 1,469,193 Chi China (excl. 
Formosa) ........ 42,762 2,132,788 
Rapeseed Oil ormosa)  .......- 104° 252,728 
Cwt. 65,562 5,640,138 Indonesia  ............ 17 42,050 2,301 180,260 
ta 49,695 4,385,963 France 22 53,650 U.S.A 
i 16,055 2,456,127 
eis 5,102 1,189,453 Netherlands ......... 14 30,220 Middle & NearEast 5,938 327,523 
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FINA 


THE PRESENT OUTLOOK IN 


AUSTRALIA 


The partial lifting of import re- 
strictions as from the beginning of 
April is evidence of a marked improve- 
ment in Australia’s. international trad- 
ing position, which has raised oversea 
currency reserves to over £A400 mil- 
lion, a level at which they could stand 
a somewhat increased drain from 
spending on imports. 


Good seasonal conditions in Aus- 
tralia, and maintenance of prices for 
most export commodities, have brought 
a much better export revenue _ this 
season than last. Although the volume 
of exports shipped in the early months 
ot the financial year was greater than 
in the corresponding period of the 
- preceding financial year, because of 
seasonal conditions and improved trans- 
port services, the latter part of the 
season promises to yield further good 
returns. The aggregate wool clip is 
larger and is ‘selling at better prices 


than last season; the export quota of 


wheat is higher than last year; and 
dairy produce and meat have responded 
to the favourable conditions through- 
out most of the pastoral and dairy- 
ing districts. Base metal exports con- 
tinue at a high level, and there are 


signs of some recovery of gold produc- 
tion. 


With prospects of a material im- 
provement in Australia’s oversea cur- 
rency reserves in the twelve months 
to June 30, the partial relaxation of 


import cuts appears to be a safe 
measure, 
However, this relaxation is _ parti- 


cularly significant in its effect on in- 
ternal conditions—from two points of 
view. One is the question of how far 
the Australian importer will take ad- 
vantage of the degree of freedom 
provided. Some _ indications ‘suggest 
that stocks are now low in: particular 
categories of merchandise, and that the 
restrictions have introduced the risk 
of stocks of some traders becoming 
ill-assorted and unbalanced. 


In these circumstances, additional 
imports may ‘be required in some im- 
portant lines, but the total value in- 
volved may not be very large in re- 
lation to the total flow of our import 
trade. It is also felt in some quar- 
ters that importers can now do with 
smaller stocks in relation to __ sales, 
because supplies can be obtained so 
much more promptly than for many 
years. It is true that in some cate- 
gories, the lower level of sales justifies 
smaller stocks than were required in 
recent years of heavy turnovers. No 
doubt. importers will be careful in 
their buying policy to avoid the dangers 
of overstocking, remembering the ex- 
perience of late 1951 and 1952. 


The business uncertainty during 
1952, when Australia was recovering 


her balance after heavy importing, 
stock surpluses and threatening unem- 
ployment, brought restraint on spend- 
ing for retail purchases of most goods 
except the more important foodstuffs, 
and reduction. of investment expendi- 
ture embracing durable consumer goods 
such as household - equipment, motor 
vehicles, buildings and factory plant. 


But an _ underlying expansionary 
factor, of such fundamental nature 
that it tends to be overlooked, is the 
steady growth of population, which 
augments demand for all commodities. 


' This force comes into operation with 


all the greater effect following periods 
of reduced business activity. 


The other significant implication for 
internal trade of relaxing import cuts, 
refers to their effect on local manu- 
factures. Australia’s costs have risen 
rapidly in recent years, and import 
restrictions have provided a welcome 
protection for the Australian manufac- 
turer against the growing competition 
of some imports. Thus, 
availability of oversea goods could 
constitute a direct threat to the level 
of activity in some Australian manu- 
facturing industries, with a consequent 
threat of unemployment of labor and 
capital equipment. .-On the other hand, 
there has been an undoubted improve- 
ment in productivity in Australian in- 
dustry in recent months, and local in- 
dustry can be expected to. retain im- 
portant markets despite some increase 
in availability of imports. 


Probably the most important effect 
is that freer imports will mean cheaper 
finished goods for Australian consump- 
tion and cheaper raw materials for 
Australian manufacturing industries. 
This will not only mean a saving of 
real cost of purchasing these goods, 
but will tend to restrain our price-cost 
structure, with beneficial effects on ex- 
ports, thus helping to expand. the 
volume and value of our exports, sup- 
porting oversea funds, and in the end, 
paying for the greater volume of im- 
ports we now plan to admit. 


THE PRESENT OUTLOOK IN 
NEW ZEALAND 


Business conditions are satisfactory 
in the Dominion, well supported by 
ris.ng export earnings. The season 
has favoured expansion of production 
in major export lines, and prices for 


meat, butter and cheese are higher than 


last season. This has been reflected 
in a rise of bank deposits since the 
beginning of the export season in the 
clesing months of the calendar year, 
reversing the trend which occurred over 
the greater part of 1952. 


‘Buoyancy of internal trade is being 
maintained. Evidence of this is the 
high level of retail sales in the month 
of LTecember in Wellington, exceeding 
the levels of the previous December. 


increasing 
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‘Stocks are clearly being reduced, and 


the liquid position of trading and finan- 
cial institutions is improving as a re- 
sult. Detailed statistics of retail trade 
are available only for the Wellington 
area, but the high level of Christmas. 
trade in Wellington probably 
typical of the Dominion generally, as 
indicated by the fact that the note 
issue reached a new record at Christ- 
mas, 1952. 


Judging by the aodtinued rise in 
some price indexes, however, .and the 
unfavourable balance of \oversea pay- 
ments for the calendar year 1952, there 
is still need for the exercise of caution 
to avoid inflationary finance in the 
interests of achieving and maintaining. 
a stable New Zealand economy.  Ad- 
vances of the banks showed a decline 
over the year 1952 as a whole, despite 
the rise of some £NZ33 million in - 
the first three months of the period. 
This decline. indicates the satisfactory 
movement of heavy stocks of im- 
ported goods into consumption, and is 
evidence of healthier and more stable 
trading conditions. 


According to calculations of the 
Reserve Bank.of New Zealand, the 
volume of money decreased from an 
average of £NZ269 million during 1951 
to an average of £NZ256 million in 
1952. This was the first annual de- 


cline since 1938. 


It may have been even more severe 
but for the effect of releasing about 
£N'Z6 million of wool retention funds 
during 1952, and the considerable ex- — 
pansion of central bank credit during 
the final months of the year. Reserve 
Bank investments rose from £NZ32Z 
million early in August to about £NZ58 
million later in December. 1952 was 
the first year in which the 20% per 
annum release of funds from wool re- 
tention accounts has operated. A fur- 
ther release of some £NZ5 million of 
wool retention funds will occur during 
1953. 


While the increase in bank deposits 
arising from buoyant oversea earnings 
has improved the financial liquidity of 
trade and industry in the Dominion, 
prospects for private enterprise pur- 
chasing an increased value of im- 
ports in 1953 appear to be slight. The 
adverse balance of payments of more 
than £NZ20 -million in 1952 calls for 
the continuation of a cautious policy, 
and the Government has announced 
that only £NZ170 million will be 
available to private importers in 1953, 
compared with expenditure of more 
than £NZ200 million by them in 1952. 


While international factors are of 
major significance in the New Zealand 
economy and the level of exports is 
of paramount importance in determin-. 
ing the level of imports and conse- 
quently the levels of consumption and 


‘of expansion of industry, it must not 


be overlooked that the. Dominion’s | 
local production is providing an. in- 


4 > 
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creasing proportion 
needs. 


The article on “New Zealand’s Trade 
Position” reveals how the rise of 
secondary industry is contributing in- 
creasing quantities to meet the _ re- 
quirements of the New Zealand internal 
market, thus establishing a wider basis 
for maintaining steady levels of con- 
sumption and investment. Point is 
given to the need for New Zealand 
to build up her internal, economy by 
the heavy demands on capital being 
made by government and private bor- 
rowers. Local bodies require’ large 


of the nation’s 


sums for expansion of essential ser- | 


vices, while public companies are also 
calling for considerable share and de- 
benture capital. Movement in interest 
tates on semi-government loans during 
1952 draws attention to this pressure 
for funds. The emphasis on ‘shortage 
of capital at the Commonwealth Con- 
ference held late last year in London 
and the inability of the London market 
to cater for a borrower such as the 
Auckland Harbor’ Bridge Authority, 
because of even more urgent demands 
on its resources, emphasise the need 
for New Zealand to continue to help 
herself as much as possible by _ the 

ovision of capital from her own re- 
sources. 


INDONESIAN BANKING | 


In pursuance of the provisions of 


an act which has recently. been passed 


by the Indonesian parliament, the legal 
form of the bank of issue of Indonesia 
will be altered as from July Ist, 1953. 


LANE, CRAWFORD, LIMITED 


Notice To Shareholders 


_ Notice is hereby given that the 
' Twenty-Seventh Ordinary Yearly 
Meeting of Shareholders of Lane; 
Crawford, Limited will be held in 
the Company’s Offices, 1st Floor, 
Telephone House, Hongkong, on 
Saturday, 20th June, 1953, at 
Noon, for the purpose of receiving 
the Company’s Accounts for the 
year ended 28th February, 1953, 
and the Directors’ and Auditors’ 
Reports thereon; to sanction the 
payment of a dividend; to re- 
elect a Director, and to appoint. 
Auditors. 


The Share Transfer Books of 
the Company will be closed from 
10th to 20th June, 1953, both 
days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board of 
Directors. 


R. S. HUTHART, 
Secretary. 


Hong Kong, 4th June 1953. 


JS 


Sd 


At present being a limited company, 
the status of the bank of issue will 
as from July lst, 1953, become that 
of a body incorporated by law, whilst 
the name De Javasche Bank will simul- 
taneously be changed into Bank Indo- 
nesia. 


This means, in effect, that as from 
July 1st, 1953, De Javasche Bank 
N.V. will enter into liquidation and its 
functions will be carried on by the 
Bank Indonesia, as the act under con- 
sideration determines that all rights 
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and powers, all debts and obligations 
of De Javasche Bank N.V. shall be 


transferred to the Bank Indonesia at 


July ist, 1953. Thus the Bank Indo- 
nesia takes over all obligations of De 
Javasche Bank N.V. with respect to 
its creditors, inasmuch as at July Ist, 
1953, all claims of De Javasche Bank 
N.V. will be transferred to the Bank 
Indonesia. 


_ Dr. Sjafruddin Prawiranegara is pre- 
sident and Dr, Indra Kasoema is manag- 
ing director of Bank Indonesia. 


WEST GERMANY’S TRADE WITH EAST ASIA 1952 


(In US$1000) 


1952 1952 1951 1951 
Imports Exports Total Imports Exports Total 
China 17,579 2,800 20,379 48,759 4,022 52,781 
re 74 4,013 4,087 46 890 936 
Korea ...... 212 212 3 1,168 1,171 
751 18,009 £18,760 845 33,553 34,398 
64,130 17,126 81,256 82,201 24,437 106,638 
Br. N. Borneo 1,797 544 2,341 323 505 828 
57,420. 23,1347 39,867 15,608 138,890 28,998 
4,079 2,862 6,941 3,610 1,061 4,671 
FRinppines — .........- 3,801 3,583 7,384 9,959 3.144 13,103 
yy ena 2,906 14,401 17,307 1,766 8,325 10,091 
ee 1,734 1,980 3,714 1,108 1,578 2,€86 
aon. 69,484 47,988 117,422 66,400 45,418 111,818 
iS 184,005 135,665 319,670 230,628 137,491 368,119 
THAILAND’S FOREIGN TRADE 
Port of Bangkok Principal Exports from Thailand 
(Baht Thousands) RICE 
1951 1962 (Metric Tons) 
Imports _......... 3,499,687 5,410,319 
2,842,211 2,531,624 Kingdom .. 650.0 
Ceylon ...... 16,500.0 
6,341,898 7,941,943 Hongkong 115,413.5 172,423.2 
3 230,032.0 176,180.4 
Excess of Malaya ........ 405,740.3 376,666.2 
Imports 657,476 2,888,695 30,930.0 -20,150.0 
760.0 225.0 
All Ports ... 801.0 1,110.9 
IMPORTS Indonesia ) 179,707.7 220,397.0 
Port of Bangkok 3,499,687 5,410,319 Republic ) 
Provincial Ports 214,047- 267,631 Japan .......... 336,210.803 305,529.4 
Belgium 200.0 
Potel 3,718,734 5,677,950 Norway ...... 10.0 
| Philippines .. 109,146.4 °31,090.0 
Sweden ...... 3.0 — 
EXPORTS | Switzerland 200.0 527.2 
Port of Bangkok 2,842,211 2,581,624 
Provincial Ports 1,630,900 1,215,617 Others ........ 46,487.534  29,082.3 
 ..... 4,473,111 3,747,241 Total .... 1,577,499.79  -1,425,002.4 


lone = 
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to time, as may be required. 


In spite of a decrease in total world 
production of natural rubber from 
1,875,000 tons in 1951 to 1,762,500 
tons in 1952, output exceeded indus- 
trial consumption by 315,000 tons in 
1952. | 

This surplus production has however 
been entirely absorbed by stockpiling. 
Commercial stocks, which include esti- 
mated stocks afloat, were 30,000 tons 
less at the end of 1952 than they were 
at the end of the previous year. 

In spite of restrictions on its end use 


in the United States of America in the. 


early part of the year, and the limiting 
of shipments to China, estimated worid 
consumption for 1952 at 1,447,500 tons 
has been maintained at a figure which 
is only slightly less than that for 1951, 
when it amounted to 1,500,000 tons. 

The 1952 figure is undoubtedly well 
below the 1,705,000 tons consumed in 
1950, but since the decrease is entirely 
due to a reduction in consumption in 
the United States of America, any pros- 
pects of an improvement in consump- 
tion in the United States of America 
may be expected to have an overall 
beneficial effect on the market. 

Figures for monthly consumption in 
the United States of America suggest 
that there has been some nse in 
consumption rates of natural rubber 
in the last quarter of 1952, an improve- 
ment which has been continued into 
January 1953. Average monthly con- 
sumption in the United States of 
America in the period October’ to 
December 1952 amounted to 44,000 
tons, an increase of 8,000 tons per 
month, or 22 per cent, on the monthly 
average for the previous nine months 
of the year. 

Consumption in January 1953 was 
even higher at 47,500 tons, and a con- 
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RUBBER 
To Sterling Group  YToUS$Group Total 
Metric — Metric Metric 
pee tons Baht1000 tons Baht1000 tons Baht1000 
....... 109,784 1,291,011 109,784 1,291,011 
1952 
Jan.-June ........ — — 48,377 586,410 48,377 586,410 
July —_ — 8,374 82,037 8,374 82,037 
August — — 9,719 86,742 9,719 86,742 
September ...... — — "7,835 60,030 7,835 60,030 
October _.......... — — 9,340 69,398 9,340 69,398 
November . ...... — — 7,963 64,518 7,963 64,518 
| TIN 
To Sterling Group | To US$ Group Total 
Metric Metric Metric 
, tons Baht1000 tons Baht1000 tons Baht1000 
1951 | 
8,450 215,169 4,070 £87,857 $12,520 308,026 
1952 | 
Jan.-June ........ 3,480 100,194 2,605 84,572 5,785 184,766 
474 16,677 629 19,240 1,103 35,917 
August 495 14,608 700 19,776 1,195 34,384 
September ...... 541 17,030 236 7,069 777 24,099 
Octoner: .......... 538 15,883 856 24,403 1,394 40,286 
November ...... 513 15,074 741 18,728 1,254 338,802 - 
RUBBER tinuation of this trend will give con- 


siderable support to a recently dete- 
riorating market, | 
In spite of increased production by 
estates both in Malaya and Indonesia, 
total production in both countries de- 


clined during 1952. 


The decline in production of small- 


holdings, particularly in Indonesia, is © 


marked, and though the figures of 
monthly production do not show any 
progressive deterioration during 1952, 
it is possible that the more recent falls 
in the price may have an unfavourable 
effect on production in the current 
year. 

No figures are as yet available for 
the current year, and though in the 
past, smallholding production has in 
certain instances been stimulated by 
reductions in price and income, the 
average age and condition of the rubber 
after the intensive tapping of the boom 
period, would seem to suggest’ that 
there is a severe limit to any stimulation 
by increased tapping. 


CEYLON’S IMPORT MONOPOLY | 


The Government of Ceylon’s import 
monopoly of rice, flour, and _ sugar, 
which was due to expire in June 19538, 
will be extended for four more years 
commencing July 1953. The supply 
of flour and sugar is not short, but 
the selling price of flour is subsidized 
and the scale of flour 
depends on the availability of rice. 
Sugar is sold at a profit which offsets 
part of the subsidy on rice and flour. 


THAILAND GOVERNMENT LOANS 


The Government of Thailand has 
been authorized to contract loans for 
reconstruction and general financing 


consumption 


area, especiall 
cotton and Malayan rubber, and specu- 
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up to the end of 1955 to a total not 
exceeding 4,000 million baht. An 


amount not exceeding 1,200 million 


baht is to be borrowed from the Bank 
of Thailand; this loan will be in one or 
more foreign currencies. The balance 
of 2,800 million baht may be borrowed 
in Thai currency from any natural or 
juristic persons. In order to complete 
the financing, the Government is also 
uthorized to issue Treasury notes, 
onds, or other instruments, from time 
Interest 
payable on bonds and credit instru- 
ments other than Treasury notes shall 
not exceed 6 per cent per annum, with 
capital redeemable within ten years 
from the date of issue. Interest pay- 
able on Treasury notes shall not ex- 
ceed 2% per cent per annum with 
capital redeemable within six months. 


The Government budget for 1953 
provides for total revenue of 4,150 
million baht, ordinary expenditure of 
1,859.8 million baht, and extraordinary 
expenditure of 3,388.2 million baht. 


The deficit of .1,098 million baht will 


be financed: either by loans or from 
the Treasury’s accumulated surplus. | 


INDOCHINA’S FRANC HOLDINGS 


Because of a continued high import 
surplus in the second half of 1952, 
franc holdings of the Institute d’Emis- 
sion in Indochina decreased from 689.4 
million piastres at the end of July 
1952 to 389.7 million at the end of 
November. However, they increased 
again to 677.7 million piastres, at the 
end of December, owing to payments 
by the French Treasury for military 
and civil disbursements in Indochina; 
as in previous years, these payments 
more than offset Indochina’s deficit on 
visible and _ invisible account. The 
substantial import surplus in 1952 can 
be attributed, in large measure, to the 
decrease in rice exports in 1952, which 
amounted to only 240,000 metric tons, 
or more than 100,000 tons less tha 
in the previous year. 


JAPAN’S STERLING TRADE 
DEFICIT 


Japan had a trade deficit with the 
sterling area in 1952, instead of the 
traditional surplus; and in January 
and February of this year, imports 
from the sterling area increased great- 
ly. sterling holdings decreased 
from £76 million at the end of 1952 
to £67 million on January 31, 1953; 
and a further decrease, to £50 million 
by the end of March, has been esti- 
mated. The exchange budget for 
sterling imports for the period October 
1952 to March 1953 was £58.5 million; 
however, applications for such im- 
sem have been so great (on one day, 


February 13, 1953, they amounted to 


£3.6 million) ‘that the budget has been 
exhausted. The reasons for the great 
increase of sterling imports have been 
the decline .of prices in the sterling 
prices of Pakistan 


lative imports by traders, who fear a 


‘ 
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eut in the next semiannual exchange . 
budget for sterling. 


In view of the worsening of the 
Japanese, sterling reserve position, the 


Ministry of International Trade. and 


Industry announced on February 13 
the suspension of “automatic approval’’ 
imports from the sterling area. 
addition, the validity of import licenses 
for sterling goods was changed from 
six months to four months, the same 
as for dollar imports. | 


INCREASE OF JAPANESE SILK 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


The Japanese 
Forestry Ministry has reported that 
Japan’s silk output in the calendar year 
1952 reached the postwar high of 
256,687 bales, an increase of 19 per 


cent over 1951 production (215,268 


bales) and of 45 per cent over 1950 
production (176,993 balés). Raw silk 


exports of 70,185 bales were, how- 


ever, only 5 per cent greater than 
1951 exports and were 25 per cent less 
than in 1950. On the other hand, 
domestic consumption rose’ by 32.5 
per cent, from 144,833 bales in 1951 
to 191,976 bales last year; this in- 
dicates that the comparatively small 
increase in exports was due not so 
much to a lessened demand from 


abroad as to the unexpectedly enlarged | 


domestic needs. Demand from various 
overseas countries kept rising beyond 
the general anticipation. Of the total 
1952 exports, 46 per cent went to the 
United States, 18 per 
United Kingdom, and®15 per cent to 
France. 


The results of both domestic and 
foreign demand are low stockpiles and 
a stiff export price. Stocks at the end 


of 1952 were 11,697 bales, compared 


‘with 17,171 for 1951 and 15,115 for 
- 1950. 1 


! n April and May last year, 
silk prices ranged from Y200,000 to 
Y¥215,000 a bale, and _ subsequently 


_ rose steadily to the ceiling price of 


Y240,000 set by the Government. 


JAPANESE SHIPPING 


DEVELOPMENTS 


As part of Japan’s four-year plan 
for shipping construction of 720,000 
gross tons, 51 ships will be built in 
the first half of the fiscal year 1953-54, 
compared with 41 ships built in the 
entire fiscal year 1952-53. Fourteen 
ships will be capable of 16 knots or 
more, and five ships of from 20 to 22 
knots; they will be the first such ships 


to be built in Japan since the end of 


the war. At present, Japanese ships 
are outnumbered 10 to 4 on the eleven 
major sea lanes connecting Japan with 
foreign ports. The reverse was true 
In prewar days when’ Japanese ships 


outnumbered the total of all foreign 


‘ships. Japanese ships, which used to 
make 60 monthly trips against 55 for 
foreign ships, are now making only 30 
trips against 79 by foreign vessels. 
In addition, Japanese shipping is con- 
fronted with the difficulty of a surplus 


of low-speed vessels. By the end of 


Agriculture and 
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cent to the © 


1952, Japan had 332 ocean-going ves- 
sels, totaling 2,047,651 gross tons, of 
which only 23, or 178,581 gross tons, 
were capable of 16 knots or more. 
Japan’s earnings from shipping for 
the entire fiscal year 1952-53 are esti- 
mated at about US$185 million. While 
this is $36 million more than in the 
previous fiscal year, the gain is not 
deemed commensurate with the in- 
crease of some 600,000 gross tons in 
Japan’s ocean-going fleet in 1952-53. 
It is expected that the gains being 


made in the regular runs will continue, 
services. and tanker. 


while irregular 
cargo will decrease. Japanese lines 
intend also to participate further in 
freight conferences, with a view to 
increasing their business. At present, 
there is a “freight war’’ between the 
lines operatin from Japan: As a 
rotection against the undercutting by 
companies, conference 
members have also suspended their 
fixed tariff rates on 10 items shipped 
from Japan, although this suspension 
a been opposed by Japanese mem- 
ers. 


JAPAN-CHINA TRADE 


_ According to'a barter trade contract 
signed by the Japanese Government and 
a trading company of Mainland China, 
Japan is to import magnesia clinker 
(2,000 tons), wheat bran (2,000 tons), 
soybean cakes (3,000 tons), clay (4,000 
tons), etc., and will export edible sea- 
weed (1,200 tons), bicycles (3,430 
units), rayon yarn (100,000 pounds), 
and other items. The value of the 


‘Imports and exports is estimated to 


be £380,000. 


A shipment of Japanese exports 
could have been sent on a Tokyo ship 
at the middle of Janu if the Jap- 
anese firm had been able to have a 
letter of credit opened through a 
foreign exchange bank in Japan for 
the firm in China. The city banks in 
Japan, however, did not show interest 
in the business; it is reported that the 
reasons were (1) that it is not easy 
for them to open a letter of credit, 
except on the full margin basis, for 
an amount as great as Y100-200 million 
for a company that is not well known 
to them; (2) that, because of the diver- 
sity of the merchandise, they could not 
be assured that the shipper and the 
suppliers could handle the _ business 
smoothly and profitably; (3) that they 
could not have full confidence in the 
small firms which are to act as sub- 


contractors; and (4) that they have 
in China who will 


no correspondent 
act for them in case of need, 


PHILIPPINE COPRA SITUATION 


Philippine coconut production, in 
terms of copra, during 1952 is esti- 
mated at about 934,190 long tons, or 


10 per cent less than the 1951 total of 


1,036,320 tons. The decrease is attri- 
buted primarily to severe typhoon 
damage and kadang-kadang disease. 
Approximately 69 per cent of the total 
production went into copra, 26 per 
cent into coconut oil, and 5 per cent 
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into desiccated coconut. Total 1952 
exports, in terms of copra, amounted 
to 823,079 tons, a decline of about 
12 per cent from the 933,145 tons 
exported in the preceding year. The 
decrease in demand was due to the 
easing of the international situation, 
a reduction in stockpiling, and _in- 
creased availability and lower prices of 
competitive fats and oils. The United 
States continued to be the largest 
single importer of Philippine copra. 

Because of the severe typhoon 
damage in 1952, total coconut produc- 
tion in 1953 is expected to decline by 
some 840,000 tons. However, an im- 
provement in exports is expected in 
late 1953 because of low stocks on 
the U.S. and European markets. 


. PHILIPPINE-JAPANESE SALVAGE 


AGREEMENT 


An interim agreement concluded on 
March 12, to cover part of Japanese 
reparations to the Philippines, provided 
for the salvage by Japan of sunken 
ships in Philippine waters. Japan 
agreed to provide the Philippine Gov- 
ernment, free of charge, with the ser- 
vices of Japanese salvage experts and 
all the equipment necessary for sal- 
vaging the ships. The Philippines 
committed itself, to the extent per- 
mitted by Philippine laws, to provide 
the Japanese salvage teams with such 
facilities as are readily available local- 


ly for the salvage operations. All ex-— 
- penses arising from the salvage opera- 


tions will be borne by the Japanese 
Government, and any advances that 
the Philippines may have to make will 
be deductible from the charges for 
services that Japan may present at 
some future date. The agreement 
paved the way for the early removal 
and recovery of some 64 ships which 
could be converted into scrap iron. 
Estimates indicated that about 560,000 
tons of scrap iron might be recovered. 


INDONESIA IMPORTS 


‘According to a statement by the 
President of the Central Bank of 
Indonesia, the amount of import 
licenses issued during the second quar- 
ter of this year will be increased con- 
siderably. 
will be issued for private and govern- 
ment imports, valued at nearly Rp 2 
billion, 

A principal factor in this liberaliza- 
tion of import policy is said to be 
the recent tendency toward an im- 
proved payments situation, which has 
made it no longer necessary to sell 
gold. In January and February 1953, 


_ there were foreign currency surpluses 


of Rp 171 million and Rp 186 million, 
respectively. (For the entire year 
1952, there was a payments deficit of 
nearly Rp 2,430 million). 

Two other reasons for the new im- 
port policy are the increased demand 
for imported goods for the imminent 
Moslem holiday season, and the need 
to counteract the recent revival of 
hoarding in expectation of a further 
devaluation of the rupiah. 


It is expected that licenses — 
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HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKETS 


Report for the week May 25-30:— 


Gold 
May High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
25 HOLIDAY 
26 275% 274% 
27 276%, 274% 287% High 
28 276% 274% 
29 276 274% | 
30 275% 273% Low 248% 


The opening and closing prices were 
$275 and 274%, and the highest and 
lowest were 27634 and 273%. Highest 
and lowest prices for the month of May 
were $281% and 269%. 


During the week under review, the 


market was quiet with prices little 
changed. World prices were all lower, 
but as US$ exchanges were steady, our 
prices were working lower only at the 
cross rate. Imports were beginning to 
increase our stock and exports de- 
clined. Speculators were less interest- 
ed in political and war news and busi- 
ness was reduced in volume; general 
business depression was the main cause. 
Judging the future, the Korean peace 
talk may be the deciding factor, for 
our prices were below cost. The local- 
ly licensed import of 10,000 ounces 
arrived from Canada. If this will be 
continued, a slump in the local market 
cannot be prevented. Fluctuations are 
expected to be small. An easy trend 
is predicted. 


Interest changed to favour sellers, 
due to imports over exports, and 
amounted to 61 cents per 10 taels of 
.945 fine. Tradings totalled 101,800 
taels, or averaged 20,360 taels_ per 
operating day. Positions taken figured 
at 81,600 taels per average day. Cash 
sales amounted to 11,430 taels, of 
which 5,930 taels listed officially and 
5,500 taels arranged privately. 


Imports amounted to 7,600 taels; 
5,000 taels from Macao and 2, 600 taels 
from Manila. Exports figured at 4,500 
taels, which were all shipped to Singa- 
pore. Differences paid for local and 
Macao .99 fine were $13.20-13.00 and 


. .20-12.00 respectively per tael of .945 
ne, 


Prices crossed at the rates of 
US$39.65-39.49, Import prices c.i.f. 
Macao were asked at 39.71-39.65, and 
as these were higher than our market 
prices, nothing was concluded. . 


Silver 
20-30 May Barpertael $coin 5 20c. coins 
High «$5.64 3.65 2.74 
Low , 5.52 3.60 2.73 


Trading Totals 3,000 taels 6,000 coins’ 6,000 coins 


Market turned somewhat. lively on 
enquiries by exporters, for US$ ex- 
changes were steady, but there remain- 
ed not much hope for increasing trad- 
' Ings, as our stock was small. 


U.S.$ 
Tit. 

May High Low Notes High Notes Low 
25 HOG 

26 $606 605 603% 
27 609 606 60814 604% 
28 608%, 607 607% 
29 607% 606 606% 6041, 
30 60644 605 60514 603% 
Trading 

Totals 


US$1.2 m. Cash 679m. Forward 3% m. 


— 


D.D, rates: High 607%. : 
603%. Sales: US$225,000. | 


The market was steady, though rates 
were not much advanced. Steadiness 
was due to demands by gold and general 
importers and by the reflection of 
higher US$ rates in South East Asia 
ports and Japan. Future prices are 
expected to be steady, for sources of 
supply seem to be smaller, as_ the 
Colony may turn into a base for ab- 
sorbing the hard currency instead of a 
place for offering. 


In the T.T. sector, sellers were not 
eager in offering, merchants bought on 
higher Japanese US$ rates. In the 
Notes market, cash offerings were 
plentiful, for rates were too near to 
those of T.T., speculators were less in- 
terested in operating. Interest favour- 
ed seilers amounted to $3 per US$1,000, 
and positions taken os at US$3% 
millions. In the D. sector, usual 
quietness prevailed. 


Miscellaneous T.T. and D.D. rates — 

Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$:—Philippines 2.10- 
2.08, Japan 0.0146-0.0144, and US$ 
in Japan 6.13-6.09. 


Highest and lowest per HK$ in 


Low 


foreign currency:—Malaya 0.5375, 
Indochina 9.10-9.00, and Bangkok 3.35- 
3.30. | 

Sales: Pesos 375,000, Yen 55 mil- 


lions, US$120,000 in Japan, Malayan 
$220, 000, Piastres 9% millions, and 
Baht millions. 


Tradings increased on operations for 
cross exchanges and also requirements 
by merchants. 


Chinese Exchanges 


Highest and lowest for Taiwan $ 
notes and remittances were HK$208-203 
and 2174%4-212% respectively per 1,000. 
Sales amounted to 3% million Tai- 
wan $. Exchanges in kinds for gold 
and US$ notes were nominally quoted 


at 105% and 102% in favour of Tai- 
wan, 


Highest and lowest for People’s Bank 
Notes were HK$172 and 169 per mil- 


lion. Remittance rates and rates for . 


exchanges in kinds for gold and US$ 
notes were not quoted. 


Bank Notes Market 


Highest and lowest rates per Sich | 


currency unit in HK$:—London 15.90- 
15.81, Australia 12.24-12.20,; New Zea- 
land 12.75-12. 65, Egypt 13. 50, South 
Africa 15.30, India 1. 168-1. 1575, 
Pakistan 1.125-1. 12, Ceylon 1.05-1. 04, 
Burma 0.70-0.68, Malaya ° 1.829-1. 825, 
France 0.0139-0. 0137, Canada 6. 04- 


66.01, Philippines 2.0625-2.05, 


In the political tension 


_been firmly establishe 
.America’s supremacy must profoundly 


and find’ certain unusual 
~methods to make profits. 
at peace this kind of activity may be 
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Macao 
i 025-1. 02, Japan 0.0146-0. 0144, Indo- 


china 0.0895-0. 0815, Bangkok 0.302- — 


0.295, and Indonesia 0.24-0.235. 


Report for the week June 1-6:— 


The end of the war in Korea is near 
—or already a fact. We revert to 
conditions as prevailed just 3 years ago 
though there are some important 
changes such as the rearmament drive 
especially in the US and the increase 


_ in industrial productivity in most coun- 


tries both sides of the Iron Curtain. 
The power of America appears ever 
more clear to Moscow with the Malen- 


ov policy as logical resultant. No- 


body can challenge the US in the world 
teday; a combination of all kinds of 
nations could never hope to defeat the 
US. Peace is assured and as long as 
the US will not be provoked into tak- 
ing action we can now more than ever 


settle down to work and to doing busi- 


ness. Peking is preparing the way for 
more amicable relations with the West 
and one,can now expect some increase 


in the flow of trade between China 


and non-communist nations though, of 
course, the Peking-Moscow connection 
will not be broken for some time to 
come. In the course of inevitable his- 
torical development China will not re- 


main Russia’s ally but that matter is 
not yet to be discussed. 


‘Hongkong stands to profit from the 
detente. Trade may not quickly im- 
prove but there should be many other 
beneficial results of the end of the war 
in Korea and the simultaneous decline 
in the Far 
Bast. All over the Far East the im- 
mense increase in America’s power and 


her determination to make use of it 4 


under certain circumstances have been 
noted; the truce in Korea is only one 
visible result of this undisputed ascen- 
dancy of America in the 20th century 
—her century. Pax Americana in the 
Far East andthe Pacific, or for that 
matter the world over: Every business- 
man will have to take this matter inte 
consideration. Whether it is in com- 
merce or finance or any other economie 
activity, the‘fact that peace has at last 
as the result of 


influence the thinking and action of 


_ everybody. 


In a peaceful world the outlook for 


speculation in exchange and gold is not 


favourable. Political incentives lack. 
Only ordinary market movements and 
technical trends will cause prices te 
fluctuate. Without sufficient fluctua- 
tions the local market, more relying on 
speculation and rumour than any other 


in the East, will suffer from a long 


period of inactivity. We have been | 
in the doldrums for a long time al 


ready. But some of our financiers and 
merchants are always super-ingenious 

ways and 
In a Far East 


severely curtailed. In exchange, the 


world over, there has been much acti- 
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vity on account of the difference in 
the official and free sterling rates vis- 
a-vis the US$. This difference is at 
trmes attractive enough to stimulate 
arbitrage and triangular commercial 
transactions; at times however the dif- 
ference narrows down to such a small 
percentage that merchants and opera- 
tors must lie low. It must be antici- 
pated that the sterling/dollar relation- 
ship will be normalised in the near 
future and that then a very important 
sector of international exchange will 
be put out of action. The usual busi- 
ness in exchange, based on commercial 
transactions, will continue with rates 
being more influenced by overseas mar- 
kets than by local demand/supply; and 
gold transactions will also maintain 
some dealers and native banks though 
the offtake by Far Eastern buyers is 
bound to drop considerably as soon as 
the hoarding motive disappears from 
the minds of Asians. 


/Gold: Last week there were 2 holi- 
days (Coronation) on 2nd and 3rd 
June and business therefore was re- 
duced. Rates per .945 fine tael were, 


day by day: $2743%—273%; 275— 
271%; 2713%—270%; 270%—267%. 
Highest $275, lowest 2677%. Opening 


274%, closing 268%. In Macao high 
& low for .99 fine tael $285%—279%. 


Crossrates US$ 39.38—38.90. World 
prices averaged 36.60. Cif Macao ask- 
ed prices 39.65; no contracts were con- 
cluded, and only around 3834 may pos- 
sibly be concluded. The Macao import 
duty as well as the semi-monopoly ‘im- 
nosition’ will have to be substantially 
lowered if imports via Macao are to 
be continued. Already Macao govt., 
being seriously embarrassed about de- 
cline in revenue from gold duty as 
result of lower imports and being com- 
pelled to reduce civil servants’ salaries, 
is studying ways and means to stimu- 


late gold imports by both reducing the 


duty and to induce the several persons 
in contrel of the so-called monopoly to 
charge a nominal fee only. 


Prices last week were weak and de- 
elined by 2%. The drop was mainly 
due to the situation in Korea, lower 
world quotations, reduced exports, weak 
TT New York. Undertone was rather 
easy. Prior to Korean war the local 
price was only around $255 but at pre- 
sent TT New York quoting about 10% 
less than 3 years ago, i.e. when the 
Korean war broke out, the gold price 
may be dragged down even lower. Be- 


sides, export demand from Far Eastern 


customers being weak and not encou- 
raging to judge by activities in those 
markets, the local market may find 
itself easily overstocked if imports con- 
tinue at a rate in excess of Far Eastern 
demand. Current trading stock is now 
60 to 70,000 taels which is a low figure 
compared with pre-Korean war days 
but at present more than adequate as 
— trade has declined conspicuous- 
y. 


Change-over interest in favour of 
sellers totaled 8lc. Tradings: 79,200 
or daily average 19,800 taels. Posi- 
tions: 82,100. Cash sales: 


slightly’ on the downward ‘side: 
10,660 of 


which 5160 listed in the Exchange. 
Imports: 8500 -taels from Manila, 
nothing from Macao. Arrival in Macao 
40,000 ozs. Exports: 4000 taels all 
of which to Singapore. As Bangkok 
no longer buys from us, being directly 
supplied from Europe, ‘and buyers in 
Japan, Korea and Indonesia are rather 
inactive, the outlook for bullion ex- 
porters is not favourable at the moment, 
Indochina is still placing orders here 
but the Korean war being now a matter 
of the past and the Vietminh rebellion 
looking more than ever as a failure, 
the buying in Saigon and Hanoi will 
not influence local prices to any ex- 
tent. 


Silver: High & low for .99 fine tael 
$5.62—5.54, dollar and small coins 
resp. $3.75—3.64 and  2.80—2.73. 
Sales: 6500 taels, 35,000 dollar and 


10,000 small coins. Exporters here 
showed interest as London and N. York 
rates went up. Local stock is nearly 
exhausted and import from China ap- 
unlikely. 


US$: Rates per US$ 100, for notes 


$6065s—601%, DD 606%—602%, TT 


607%4—60334. Sales: TT US$1,070,000, 
DD 225,000, notes 553,000, forward 
2,550,000. Daily higk & low TT rates 
(for June 1, 4, 5, 6): $606%—6054; 
60734—605; 605%—604%; 605%— 
603%. 

In TT, Manila and Bangkok were 
good sellers and buyers respectively. 
Notes were brought here from Taiwan, 
Japan and Korea. Interest favoured 
sellers and totaled $2.55 per 1000 US$. 
Positions averaged per day US$ 3% m. 


Chinese Exchange: People’s Bank 
notes quoted $185—180 per million, 
but business was at a standstill. Tai- 
wan yuan quoted $205—200 per 1000, 
and DD Taipei 215—214. 


Banknotes & DD Rates: Banknote 


rates, high & low, per foreign currency ~ 


unit in HK$:—London 15.80—15.78, 
Australia 12.20—-12.18, New Zealand 
12.77—12.75, Egypt 13%, S. Africa 
15.28—15. 23. India 1.15, Pakistan 1.13, 
Ceylon 1.04. Burma 15, Malaya 1. 83, 
Canada 6.03—6, Manila 2.05—2.08, 
Macao 1.025, Japan .01455, Indochina 
.086, Siam .312, Indonesia .237, France 
.0139. 


TT or DD rates: Per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: Manila 2.12—2.085, 
Japan .0147—.0146, US$ in Tokyo 6. 11 
—6.09. Per HK$ in foreign currency: 
Malaya .5357, Indochina 11%, Bang- 
kok 3.05—3. Sales: 765, 000 pesos, 
814 m. yen, US$ 20,000, Mal.$ 90,000, 
piastres 41% m., baht 1% million. 


HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 
(By Chance) 


The market was rising last week and 
was at its highest again on the last 
business day of the week, as the Korean 
truce talks showed much better pros- 
pects. There were only a few items 
Vibro 
Pilings went down $1, L, Crawfords 
80 cents, North Point Wharves 5 cents, 


and Macao Electrics $1.10 including the 
deduction of 80 cents dividend. Items 
which gained most are: 
Bank $20; Wheelocks 25 cents; H.K. 
Docks 70 cents; H.K. Lands $1.50; 
China Lights (F. Pd.) 30 cents; H.K. 
Electrics 60 cents; Dairy Farms 60 
cents; Watsons 70 cents, and Textile 
Corp. 15 cents. There was practically 
no activity in Rubber shares. 


In spite of the fact that there were 
only three business days instead of five 
during the week, the total turnover 
was $2,059,533 and the total number 
of shares 150,068. Macao. Electric 
Lighting Co. Ltd. declared a dividend 
of 80 cents per share, 


The total business during the month 
of May was $8,926,587 which was 
$2,528,603 higher than for the same 
month last year due to the increasing 


confidence in the security of Hong- 
kong. 


The following are the quotations and changes 
of the share market at the close of the 9th June, 
1953, compared with those at the close of the 
previous week :— 


H.K. Govt. Loans 
4% Loan, 100 nom. 
344% Loan (1934 & 1940), 91% b 
344% Loan (1948), 91 nom. 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, 1480 b; 1490 sa; up $20. 
H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £85% nom. 
Chartered Bank, nom. ° 
Mercantile Bk. A. & B., £25%% nom. 
Bank of East Asia, 148 b. 


Insurances 


233 b. 

755 b; 760 sa. 
China Underwriters, 4.90 nom. 
Fire Ins., 139 b 


Shipping 

Douglases, 160 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Pref.), 914 nom. 
Indo Chinas (Def,), 45 nom. 
Shells (Bearer), 84/4% nom. 
U. Waterboats, 14.80 b; up 30c. 
Asia Nav., 1.30 b. 
Wheelocks, 7.70 b; 

up 265c. 


Canton Ins., 
Union Ins., 


7.80 s; 7.60/.80/%4 sa; 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 
H.K. & K. Wharves, 76 b; 75% sa. 
North Point Wharves (Ex. Div. ), 5.60 b; 5.65 sa; 
down 5c. 


Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 2 nom. 
H.K. Docks, 19.40 b; up 70c. 


China Providents, 11.40 b; 11.60 s; 11.30/%4 
sa; up 20c. 
S’ hai Dockyards, 2 b; 2.20 s. 
Mining 


Raub Mines, 4% nom. 
H.K. Mines, 2%4c. nom. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 
H.K.-.& S. Hotels, 7.80 b; 7.90 s; 7.80/.85 sa; 
up 20c. 
H.K. Lands, 6014 
Lands, 1.40 s. 
Humphreys, 14.30 b. 
H.K. Realties, 2.30 b. 
165 nom. 


Public Utilities 
H.K. Traiw'ways, 22.80 b; 22. sa; up 20c. 
Peak Trams (F. Pd.), 851, b ; up 50c. 


Peak Trams (Partly Pd.), 1.70 b; up 200. 
Star Ferries, 110 b; 


b; 61 s; 60/60%4 sa; up $1.50. 


Chinese Estates, 


110/112 sa; up $2. 


China Lights id Pd. ), 10.80 b; 10.90 s; 10.70/ 
60/.90 sa; 

China Lights Partly Pd.), 6.95 b; 6.90 sa; 
up 15c. 

H.K. Electrics, 24.70. b; 25 8s; 24.30/.60 sa; 
up 60c. 

Macao Electrics, Ex. Div., 8.80 b; 9.20 s; 
down $1.10. 

Sandakan Lights (Old), 6% nom. 

Sandakan Lights (New), 6.20 nom. 

Telephones, 18.80 b; 18.70 sa; up 20c. 


Shanghai Gas, 1.30 nom. 
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Industrials 


Cements, 16.20 b; 16.10 sa; up 20c. 
H.K. Ropes, 15.60 nom. 


Stores &c. 
Dairy Farms, 19% b; 19.60 s; 19.40/. 60 88; 
up 60c. 
Watsons, 22.70 b; 23 s; 22.60/.70 sa; up 70c. 
‘L. Crawfords, 26. 60 s; down 30c. 
Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 24 nom. 
Sinceres, 3 nom. 
China Emporium, 8.70 b. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 1.95 b; 2.05 sa; up 10c. 
Kwong ‘Sang Hong, 149 nom. 
Wing On (H.K.), 49 b. 


Miscellaneous 
China Entertainments, 17% b. 
International Films, 70c. nom. 
H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2%, nom. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 1.65 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 7 nom; down $1. 
Marsman, Investments, 6/- nom. 
Marsman (H.K.), 80c. nom. 
S’hai Loan, 1.65 nom. 
Yangtsze Finance (Old), 6.15 b; 6.30 s; up Be. 
Yangtsze Finance (New), 5.45 sa; up bc. 


Cottons 


Ewos, 244 b; 2.35 s; 2.35 sa. 
Textile Corp., 5.20 b; 5.20/.30 sa; up 1l5c. 


Rubber Companies 
Langkat, 75c. b. 
Rubber Trust, 1.70 b. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 70c. b. 
Sungei Duri, 3.05 b.. 
Tanah Merah, T7c. b. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the weeks ended :— 


May 23, 1953: 


Schmidt & Co., (Hongkong) Limited 
—Merchants, exporters and importers, 
refrigerators, shipowners, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$300,000; Registered Office, 
Room 701, 14, Pedder Street, Victoria, 
Hongkong: Subscribers—A. 
516, The Peak, Hongkong, Merchant; 
KE. Huebner, 
Hongkong, Engineer, 


May 30, 1953: 


Bowen Engineering 
Limited—Mechanical engineers, elec- 
trical engineers, chemical engineers, 
etec.; Nominal Capital, HK$100,000; 
Registered Office, Room No. 339 Wang 
Hing Building, 10, Queen’s Road Cen- 
tral, Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers: 
Tak Cho Chan, 452, Hennessy Road, 


c/o Church Guest House, : minion Rubber Co., 


Corporation 


2nd Hongkong, Secre- 
tary; Hwa Tsu Wang Nga Tsin 
Long Road, top floor, “Siw Boy Econo- 
mist. 


United Dairies Limited—Dairymen, 
poultry and livestock breeders, manu- 
facturers and merchants of a 
butter, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
HK$100, 000; Registered Office, 
No. 404, Hongkong & Shanghai Bank 
Building, Victoria, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers: Tsang Shui Yau, 95, Tung 
Choi Street, Kowloon, Building Con- 
tractor; Hui Wan Shing. New Kowloon 
Dairy Farm, Lot No. 4, Diamond Hill, 
Kowloon City, Dairy-man, 


Lo Brothers & Reynell 


‘tion Company, Limited—To purchase, 


build, hire, charter or otherwise own, 
hold, use, sell and dispose of steam 
and other ships and vessels and their 
stores and appurtenances, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$242,000; Registered Office, 
3, Salisbury Avenue, Kowloon; Sub- 
scribers: Lo To, No. 8, Salisbury 
Avenue, Kowloon, Ship-builders; Lo 
Sum. 587, Nathan Road, ground floor, 
Kowloon, Ship-builder; John Reynell, 
The Grand Hotel, Kowloon; Law Tsoi, 
587, Nathan Road, ground floor, Kow- 
loon, Ship-builder. 


M. Dialdas & Sons (Hongkong) 
Limited—Importers, exporters, manu- 
facturers, general merchants,  etc.; 


Nominal Capital, HK$1,000,000; Re- 
gistered Office, 20, Ice House Street, 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers: 
Pratap Dialdas, 20, Ice House Street, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Jethmal Kimatrai, 
_ Ice House Street, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant, 


DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 


At the annual meeting of the Do- 
Ltd., held on June 
4th, it was reported that the year’s 
profit amounted to $142,390. A divi- 
dend of 10 cents per share absorbing 
$20,000 was declared. 


The Chairman in his address stated 
that the past year had been difficult 
for Estates with a low output and high 
cost of production and, unfortunately 
both Dominion and Hendra came within 
this category. The total output of the 


two Estates of 704,281 lbs was how-- 


~ 
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ever 107,026 lbs higher than the pre- 
vious year and exceeded the estimate 
for the year by 49,281 lbs due to a 
substantially better crop being obtained 
from Hendra than anticipated. Do- 
minion, on the other hand, showed a 
further small decline. The estimate of 
the combined Estates fOr the current 
year is 670,000 lbs. 


The improved yield from Hendra was 
due to:an easing in the security situa- 
tion which permitted certain fields of 
rubber adjacent to the jungle 

eing tapped, which had not been pos- 

For the first 
year conditions 

Bandits were 


sible the previous year. 
nine months of th 
again. were difficult. 
operating in the area continuously 
during this period with frequent in- 
cidents in the vicinity of the Estate, 
in one of which a Chinese contractor 
was murdered. 


Improvement in conditions in the 
Dominion area led to an easing of the | 
labour situation and it was decided 
to take advantage of this and to resume 
the replanting programme commenced 
three years previously. Fifty-seven 
acres were undertaken and in view of 
the great age of the old rubber on the 
Estates, the Directors considered the 
programme should be continued this . 
year in spite of the financial position 
of the Company not being very strong; 
59 acres will, therefore, be undertaken 
providing labour is available. , 


With the completion of the current 
year’s programme, a total of 482 acres 
on the two Estates will have been re- 
placed since the war and there will 
remain 740 acres of old rubber still 
to be undertaken. 


During the past year the total cost 
of replanting amounted to Mal.$90,486 
and it is estimated that Mal. $68,000 
will be required during the current 
year for this purpose and a further 
Mal.$125,000 will be needed before the 
areas planted reach maturity. 


The profit for the year’s working 
amounted to $142,390 and there is a 
sum of $172,583 available for appro- 
priation. It was agreed that after 
paying the sum of $20,000 for the divi- 
dend of 10 cents per share the same 
ec? be made for Replanting as 
ast year of $100,000, leaving a balance 
of $32,583 to be ‘carried forward, 
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NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.Y. 
Incorporated in the Netherlands. 
Established 1863. 


The liability of shareholders of the Company is limited 


Capital issued & fully paid up 


Reserve Funds 


| Branches :— 
Netherlands: — Sumatra:— 
The Ilague Djambi 
Rotterdam 
Palembang 
Java:— Telok Betong 
Dj akarta Borneo:— 
_ Djakarta Gambir Bandjermasin 
Bandung Pontianak 
Malang Celebes:— 
Probolinggo Makassar 
Semarang Lombok:— 
Soerabaia Ampenan 


Representatives in London and New York. 
Correspondents throughout the world. 
Banking business of every kind transacted. 


Head Office :—— Amsterdam. 
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SHIPPING 


R. LOX 


No. 24 
| 
) ° | 
¢ Union Commerciale Belge de Metallurgie 
“UCOMETAL” 
2 PHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
§ 35884. “UCOMETAL” 
303 Edinburgh House. 
Nfl. 33,000,000.- J 
33,200,000.- Export Sales Office of: 
John Cockerill 
Forges de la Providence 
Sambre et Moselle. 
India: — 
| 
Bombay Pig — | 
Semi - finished and 
Finished Steel Products. 
Hongkong. 
‘BELGIAN SALES AGENCY 
“rt 
Tokio ? F. De Jong 
Kob PHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
Osaka , 303 Edinburgh House. 
(Sub-Agency) 
‘ Manufacturers’ Representatives. 
Singapore. 
Thailand:— 2 Window Sections & Sash Bars. 
Wires - Wire Netting- Steel Wool. 
. 2 Galv’ Sheets - Plain - Ondulated. 
4 Wood Screws - Iron & Brass. 
Zinc: Ingots - Sheets - Oxyde. 
Copper & Brass: Rods - Sheets - Wire. 
Window Glass: any thickness. 
T. van Gulik, Printed - Figured - Wired Glass. 
Manager. | Blankets - Cellophane - Cement - Paper. 
PP LLP DDS 


MERCHANTS 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES. 
INSURANCE 


CABLES 


LOXLEY-HONGKONG 


LEY & Co., (CHINA) 


HONGKONG 
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EXECUTORS 


AND 


TRUSTEES 


FOR THE 


COLON Y 


AND THE 


FAR EAST 


‘HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 


Trust Corporation of 


- Book now on a B.O.A.C. Tourist Class Service between Hong Kong— 
Singapore—London. Enjoy swift, sure flight at fine weather heights in fully pressurized 
4-engined Argonaut airliners — and save money too! : 


For full particulars apply to your usual Travel Agent, or Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd. (General Agents in 
Heng Kong & China), 14-16 Pedder St. H.K., Tel. 27763-6. and ! Pr sinsule Arcede, Kowloon, Tel. $9161-2-3. 


) 
THE | | 
HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 
WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 
701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
| Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 
FEN AN C 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 


| 
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DODWELL COMPANY 
LTD. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK 
BUILDING 


HONG KONG 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracling Engineers, Refrigeration 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints. Provisions and 
Pharmaceuticals. | 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


BRANCHES: 
HONG KONG MANILA 
TOKYO NEW YORK 
YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER 
NAGOYA COLOMBO 
KOBE CANTON* 
OSAKA FOOCHOW* 


* Business temperarily suspended. 


SUBSIDIARIES :— 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 


 Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Lid., Australia. 


Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
Kenya. 


— 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 


! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, | 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport | 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| | 

) The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. | 

. The Australia China Line | 

| The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. | 

| Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. | 

Ewo Breweries Limited 

, Ewo Cotton Mills Limited | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

} 

| 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation . 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 


| 
| 
The Glen Line Limited | 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited | 
The Prince Line Limited | 
The Western Canada Steamships Limited | 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. ) 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. ) 
The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. | 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. | 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. : 
Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. ( 
The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 
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The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


Authorized Capital: a... HK$ 96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital: HK$ 48,193,000.- 
A | N Paid-up Capital: HK$ 24,096,000.- 
| Managed by | Reserve Liability of Shareholders: .... HK$ 24,096,000.- 
MOLLER, COPENHAGEN | 
: | BRANCHES 
General Agents U.S.A. INDIA 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK Agartala Dhoraji Navsari 
| Agra Gauhati New Delhi 
/ Fast Fortnightly Sailings To ) Ahmedabad Giridih Patna 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & Ajmer Gondal Pilani 
PHILADELPHIA Allahbad Gwalior Poona 
via Alwar | Howrah Rajkot 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & Amritsar — Indore Raniganj 
| PANAMA Asansol Jaipur Secunderabad 
MV, OLGA Bangalore City Jalpaiguri Shillong 
M.V. HULDA .. cc Baroda Jamnagar Simla 
| ccepting Transhipment Cargo on oug : Ujiai 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
| - America, Carribean and Gulf Ports. Bombay aikudi 
| Special Strongroom Compartments & Bulsar Kolhapur Pay Offices: 
| Refrigerated Cargo Space. Calcutta Lucknow 
‘ Coimbatore Madras 
Arrivals from U.S.A. 
M.V. CHASTINE MAERSK .... .... .... June 18 — Dehra Dun Moga 
M.V. ELSE MABRSE .... July Delhi Mysore 
‘ | Deoghar Nagpur 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India , 
PAKISTAN MALAYA FRENCH ANDIA 
M.V. AGNETE. MAERSK .... ..... .... June 22 
M.V. VIBEKE MAERSE .... .... .... .... July 18 Karachi Penang 
: Chittagong Singapore 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang | . 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik od 
Papan, via Manila Akyab Mandalay 
Moulmein Rangoon 
M.V. EMILIE MAERSK .... ...; .... «:.. June 25 
FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 
For Freight & Further Particulars The Bank provides complete service for foreign 
Perens euply to: Banking and Exchange all over the world in 
JEBSEN & CO co-operation with first class Bankers. 
Agents: 4 Queen’s Road Central D. P. SARIN 
Pedder Building. . Tel: 36066-9. Tel. 36071-2-3. Manager. 
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